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GUARANTEE 


MARK TIME consists of a plastic housing 
and pointer, with a metal dial, metal bell 
and working mechanism, with a depend- 
able steel spring. It is guaranteed to be 
at least 95 per cent accurate. The accuracy 
largely depends upon setting the pointer 
correctly. The mechanism is guaranteed 
for a year, but does not cover breakage 
from abuse. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send your order to the nearest office 
listed below. Give an accurate mailing 
address. If a cash remittance (money 
order or check) accompanies the order, 
the timer will be sent by mail postpaid. 





for TYPING TESTS 


for SHORTHAND TESTS 


‘4 


POSTPAID 
if cash is sent 


with the order 
* 
HOW TO USE THE TIMER 


MARK TIME, in our opinion, is a very satisfactory 
timing device that we have arranged to distribute as 
a service to shorthand and typing teachers. It is 
quite accurate, simple in operation, and reasonable 
in price. 


MARK TIME has a fifteen-minute dial. It can be 
used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 
The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 


It is operated by a steel spring. To wind it or cock 
it the pointer should be moved past the three-minute 
mark and then moved right or left to the proper 
beginning time. The most accurate method is to 
move it just beyond the time desired and then tell 
the students to get ready while the pointer is moving 
up to the starting point. 


Example: For a two-minute test, move the pointer 
past three, then move it back almost to two and warn 
the students to get ready. When the pointer passes 
two on the dial, give the signal for the students to 
start; when the pointer reaches zero the bell rings 
once for the students to stop. 


Example: For a five-minute test, move the pointer 
just beyond the numeral five on the dial, warn 
students, wait for the pcinter to reach the starting 
point, and follow the procedure above. 
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Applied Business Law 


Seventh Edition 
By Fisk and Snapp 


You will agree, after examining this book, that it is the 
greatest high school textbook in law ever written. 
Everything possible has been done to popularize it for 
student use. It is packed full of cartoon-type illustra- 
tions that tell a vivid story. The introductory questions 
deal with everyday problems of interest to the student. 
The illustrative case examples introduce topics. It is 
written in a nontechnical language, and new terms are 
italicized and properly defined. 


There is a greater consumer emphasis in the new seventh 
edition. There is a new unit on motor vehicles dealing 
with rules of the road, negligence, and insurance. 
There is also a new section on banking relations. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 5 


New Rochelle, N.Y. San Francisco 3 


Dallas 2 


with these features: 


Accurate because it does not use 
generalizations without qualifi- 
cations. 


Based on immediate student in- 
terest with adequate emphasis 
for future use. 


A strong appeal through in- 
teresting introductory questions 
and illustrative cases. 


Nontechnical presentation with 
new terms italicized and defined. 


Cartoons for illustrative pur- 
poses. 


New consumer emphasis and ad- 
ditional personal emphasis on 
such topics as motor vehicles. 


A word list for study with each 
part of the text. 


A glossary of important business 
law terms. 


A summary of things to remem- 
ber in each lesson. 


Many new modern adjudicated 
cases. 
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In Unity There Is Strength 


There is not a doubt that every reader agrees with the time-honored quota- 
tion from Patrick Henry, ‘‘In unity there is strength.’’ The next question seems 
to be ‘‘How do we get the unity desired?’’ No doubt, professional business edu- 
cators are going to find a satisfactory way to bring about the unity that will re- 
sult in a much stronger business education profession. However, time is the 
essence — let’s do it now! 


We need unity of professional organizations so that there is no question about 
who is the spokesman for professional business education. In far too many in- 
stances the conflicting voices cry their desire to represent business education 
and as a result there is no real representation. Educators in other academic fields 
and lay people may rightfully question who really represents business education 


in the United States when we appear to be working at cross purposes. The most 
- be achieved for business education when we as a profession present a united 
ront. 


Other professional organizations outside the business education field, which 
have less potential membership than we, have much larger membership in their 
ONE organization that speaks for them nationally. We have more than 50,000 
people directly engaged in business education in the United States; yet, there is 
no one professional business educators’ organization that can claim a repre- 
sentative membership of these business educators. Isn’t it time that.we pull our 
forces together and get the host of business educators who are members of the 
various professional busintss education associations to unite their strength into 
one strong forceful organization for business education — an organization that 
will speak a united voice for business education in all parts of the United States, 
in all of the other professional organizations, at professional conventions, in 
relationships with business and industry, and to the lay public? 


They are many business educators that are confused — so confused that 
they do not belong to or participate in any of the activities of business education 
organizations working for the good of the profession. These people need the pro- 
fessional service of membership in a business education organization and a 
united front can bring them in. So long as we remain so divided in our own ranks 
we cannot obtain proper recognition or achieve the real aims of business educa- 
tion. Colleagues, there is no better time than the present for ALL OF US to really 
lay aside all distracting personal views and ‘‘put our shoulder to the wheel” and 
PUSH for that strong united front in business education that all of us so strongly 
desire. Business education as a profession is bigger than any of the organizations 
that claim to represent it — let’s get together and be as big as the profession. 


Ctm. 444 


E. C. McGill, president of United Business Education 
Association ; Kansas o~— Teachers College, Emporia, 
nsas. 
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Conditioned to Succeed 


Teachers of typewriting would like to have 
all of their students conditioned to succeed. 
We want them to type with speed AND con- 
trol. Too often we settle for some measure of 
control and compromise on the goal of speed. 
Still, appropriate speed with appropriate 
control can be the realizable goal for all 
students. We can condition them to succeed 
through the use of tested teaching pro- 
cedures. An especially good tested procedure 
is guided writing. 

Guided writing can be used to direct prac- 
tice on sentences, paragraphs, and problems. 
The basic procedure is the same irrespective 
of the materials to be typed or the speed at 
which the typing is to be done. The device 
builds confidence through controlling the 
rate and through giving clues at stated in- 
tervals that the speed is or is not fast enough. 
The demonstrated ability to type at the 
expected rate builds confidence and ease, 


by D. D. LESSENBERRY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Building speed and control 
through guided writing. 


two factors basic to control in typewriting, 

Group guided writings. When the group 
guide is called, the rate cannot be gauged 
just right for all students. This is its one 
limitation. For some, the rate will force a 
reaching for more speed; for others, it will 
hold the speed down; and for many the rate 
will by chance be just right to challenge them 
to type their best. Three goals, it is seen, 
can be set for each group guided writing. 
Each student must know his goal if he is 
to get the most out of his practice. 

The 20-, 15-, 12-, or 10-second call of the 
guide can be used with sentence guided 
writing — or, for that matter, with any kind 
of guided writing; but when straight-copy 
paragraphs are used, the quarter-minute 
call of the guide seems to be the easiest to 
administer. Look at the following para- 
graphs as material that is typical of planned 
copy for group guided writing: 


Worps 
IN 
PaRA. 


Tora. 
Worps 


5 10 
When I type, I must think the word so that I can build 11 11 
15 0 


2 
more speed. I shall learn to think the word. 


6 
Not all words can be typed in the same way. Some need 
18 


12 
to be typed at a slow pace and some can be typed at a quick 
24 


pace. 


Some words slow me up as I type. 
16 


as I can and do some drill on them. It is in this way that 


24 


I try to gain more speed as I do all my work. 


.. Sere 2 eS F...4 


20 
11 
23 
24 
I find these as soon 11 
23 
32 


20 
31 
43 
44 
55 
67 
76 


32 


9 10 11 12 








‘! he purpose of the practice is to push for 
speed and drop back for control. Each 
pars igraph i is used for two or three 1-minute 
wrilings guided by the quarter-minute call. 
Instead of calling “Quarter,” “Half,” etc., 
the call can be the figure that identifies each 
quarter-minute goal, as 5 for the first 
quarter-minute guide in the first paragraph, 
10 for the half-minute guide, 15 for the three- 
quarter minute guide, and 20 for the minute 
guide. It is a little easier for the student to 
identify his guide when the figure is called, 
and this can be done when all students have 
the same goal. When 75 per cent of the stu- 
dents type a paragraph at the goal rate, the 
next paragraph is used for 1-minute writings; 
then the preceding paragraph is typed again 
at the former and already achieved rate. 
This guided drop back in speed builds con- 
trol without time-consuming special drills. 
The students know that they have written at 
the expected rate and have typed the next 
paragraph at a higher speed. This certainty 


of skill makes for relaxation and confidence, 
two basic elements in building accuracy in 
typewriting. 

It would not be fair to students to keep 
them typing at the same rate of speed for a 
great while. To provide for individual chal- 
lenge, individual guided writings must be 
used far more frequently than group guided 
writings. Individual guided writing has been 
a popular and successful technique for build- 
ing both speed and control. Its use has been 
with copy marked with the 5-word count. 
The procedures for giving individual guided 
writings involve setting individual goals so 
that one student may be typing at a 60-word 
rate while another in the same class may be 
trying to reach 40 words a minute. The de- 
vice can be used even more easily with copy 
that is marked with the 4-word count, shown 
by the figures in the following paragraphs, 
and with a 2-word in-between count, shown 
by thee (dot). 


ToTaL 
Worps 


e 4 e K a 
(Choose a goal that will make you reach to get it. . vou 11 


do not want a goal that you can make the first time you try 23 


for it. 


bol” 


Push tur speed. "¥en wil gain it if vee will week 35 


36 


Do not pause as you type. You do not need to think of 47 


12 


where | a key is or how to. ‘hit it; just think what you are to 59 
type. "This 4 is the way to ‘learn to type with qed ond with 71 


36 
ease. Try this plan now. 


76 


in this work to gain skill, how you do what you do has 87 


much to do with the skill {you build, This i is a good tip to 99 
all who want to “learn to type. Find the weak spots in | your os 
skill, ‘and do he kind of ‘evil that will in tiene get sid of 123 


das 


The change from the 5-word to the 4-word 
count makes possible the quicker identifica- 
tion of individual goals. If the quarter- 
minute call of the guide is used, it is easier 
for the student to spot the exact goal by the 
use of the figure or . (dot). In the relatively 
few instances where a goal is not evenly 
divisible by 4, the odd numbered goal, such 
as 7, 14, 21 for a 28-word goal, can be quickly 
spotted. Incidentally, do not allow time for 
students to count the strokes to determine 
the exact in-between goal. A glance at the 
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124 


copy will indicate the mid point between a 
figure and a dot in the copy. If the check for 
the goal is off a stroke or two, the guide will 
still be effective. 

This may be the appropriate time to point 
out the gain in skill the students will make 
when the teaching procedure calls for a 
maximum of student typewriting and a 
minimum of teacher talking. “Talk less and 
let them type more” may well be the motto 
of the teacher who wants to develop maxi- 
mum skill in a minimum of time. I found 
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that I could give four 1-minute writings in a 
5-minute period if I talked less. The simple 
little trick of shutting up added a number of 
l-minute writings during the semester and 
increased the number of learning situations. 


Current Date 


SUBJECT: Line Length 


Guided writing can be used to direct the 
typing of problems with either a line cz\l or 
a quarter-minute call, if the copy is aj)pro- 
priately planned. The problem given below 
can be used in different ways: 


Worpbs 


3 


When typing a problem use the length of line that 
will permit you to arrange the copy neatly on the 
page and in the form that makes for rapid reading. 


For timed writings you have been using a 60-space 
line and double spacing. With double-spaced copy 
have the normal spacing between lines. Copy that 
is single spaced must have double spacing between 
single-spaced parts, as is done with this problem. 


A 1-minute writing can be given to start 
with the date and to be typed as far as pos- 
sible in the time allowed; then a second 
1-minute writing can be given to start with 
the second paragraph. The call of the guide 
for each line can be given. As each line of 
the body of the problem has 10 words, the 
typing can be guided exactly by starting the 
time with the first line of the first paragraph. 
The use of a 30-second call for the line ending 
will give a 20-word rate; a 20-second call, 


a 30-word rate; a 15-second call, a 40-word 
rate. The call to be used will be determined 
by the speed the students can type straight 
copy, with allowance made for the expected 
lower rate of typing problems, simple though 
they may be. 

Guided writing may not be the miracle 
drug of typewriting, but its use will condition 
students to succeed when the right amount of 
practice is done on the right kind of practice 
materials—and that is miracle enough for me. 





At the right is a list of professional books recom- 
mended for business teachers. They are all cloth 
bound. Each book will be sent postpaid at the 
price indicated, cash with the order. Examina- 
tion copies are not available, but any book 


purchased may be returned if not satisfactory. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 3 
Chicago 5 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





PROFESSIONAL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION by Hardaway and Maier $3 .00 


WAYS TO TEACH BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING by Andruss 3.00 


GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION by 
Dame and Brinkman 3.00 


YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING TYPE- 
WRITING by Lamb 


METHODS IN VOCATIONAL BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION by Harms 3 


YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING SHORT- 
HAND AND TRANSCRIPTION by Lamb 


PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION by Walters and Nolan 3 


METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING by 
Boynton 3 
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Why Are Books Kept As They Are? 


by RICHARD J. TRIPLETT 
BARNES SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
DENVER, COLORADO 


This article by Mr. Triplett gives us some of the background for the reason we 
teach bookkeeping as we do. He does not suggest any changes, but simply offers 
five reasons for our present system of keeping records. 





In learning bookkeeping and 
accounting, students often become 
confused, and wonder whether or 
not textbook writers and their 
teachers are also confused. They 
find in their textbooks and in the 
lectures of their teachers state- 
ments that appear to be incon- 
sistent and conflicting. They 
may exclaim, “We were taught to 
do this, and now we are told to do 
something else! Why?” 

The answer to the question, 
“Why are books kept as they are?” 
isn’t simple. In fact, there appear 
to be five answers which may be 
condensed into a brief outline or into an 
hour’s lecture. With appropriate variations, 
the following outline and comments have 
been expanded, and given successfully in 
lecture form to many classes. This outline, 
with a few comments, is offered here, not as 
a scholarly dissertation, but as a practical 
answer to the ever-present question, “Why 
are books kept as they are?” 

1. FUNDAMENTAL EQUATION OR BASIC LAW. 
Bookkeeping, as we know it, dates from the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. The 
basic concepts probably evolved slowly for 
half a hundred or more years, and finally in 
1494, they were reduced to book form by an 
Italian scholar known as Lucas Pacioli. His 
book has a mathematical slant. It sets forth 
the principle of double-entry bookkeeping, 
and the basis of the present-day accounting 
equation: assets = liabilities + capital. 

This equation must be religiously adhered 
to; violation is never permitted, and it is 
ever-present. 

2. GOOD PRACTICE. In the development of 
bookkeeping, many procedures have crys- 
tallized into customs. Customs are ways of 
doing or acting, handed down from one 
generation to another. In accounting, as 
elsewhere, customs have been found to be 
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useful, and they are considered cor- 
rect over long periods of time. They 
are correct pragmatically; so why 
should they be tampered with? 

The right side of a ledger account 
is called the Credit side, and the 
left side is called the Debit side. 
Awkward, confusing names de- 
rived from the Latin! Why not 
change, simplify, modernize them! 
“No,” say the accountants, “we 
should not consider it good prac- 
tice to use other names.” Are we 
forever tied to the past? No, 
customs of all kinds change, some- 
times over a period of decades, and 
sometimes only over a period of centuries. 
Custom or “good practice” in accounting is no 
exception. Indeed, it is changing, but not 
at a day-to-day rate— just very, very slowly. 

Who determines prevailing good practice 
or the current customs in accounting? How 
can a beginning student or even an advanced 
student know he is following the mandates of 
good practice? That is quite easy. His text- 
books, handbooks, and teachers agree on 
almost all points. There are a few points 
about which there may be some doubt, but 
these are gradually and continually being 
clarified by such agencies as the American 
Institute of Accounting, the American Asso- 
ciation of Accounting, certain nationally 
known accounting firms, and Government 
agencies. It must be noted, however, that 
the clarifying bulletins or reports issued 
lometimes lack sufficient impact to dislodge 
the practice or custom in question, and ac- 
counting continues as before. 

3. NATURE OF THE BUSINESS. In the record- 
keeping of all businesses, the fundamental 
law, or basic equation, and the mandates of 
“good practice’ must be observed, but 
practically and of necessity there is a great 
difference between the accounting records of 
a laundry and those of a public utility; 
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between those of an automobile agency and 
those of a packing house. Trade associations 
or a giant in the industry may do consider- 
able research and devise an accounting sys- 
tem which may be adopted by almost all 
companies in the industry. Accounting for 
laundries is a good example. Automobile 
accounting is another. 

When students become confused over ap- 
parently contradictory procedures or instruc- 
tion, they should pause and note whether 
or not they are for the same kind of business. 
Probably in any bookkeeping course the 
second practice set will differ from the first, 
because it is for a different kind of business. 
An accounting system which is practical for 
one business may be impractical for another. 

4. GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS. The word 
“government” as used here is intended to 
include all forms: federal, state, and local. 
Though it is our political philosophy that 
government shall be kept out of business — 
that there shall be no interference with busi- 
ness by government — governments in- 
directly and, in some instances, directly, 
determine to a considerable degree how 
books shall be kept. For example, the 
Government does not tell us that we must 
keep books in a certain specific way for tax 
purposes, but the income tax code tells us 
what data we must report and thus, in- 
directly, our accounting is modified. To 
illustrate a change in accounting caused by 
Government: Depreciation and Reserve for 
Depreciation accounts were not commonly 
used, prior to 1913, the year the federal 
income tax law became burdensome. Today, 
they are an integral part of almost every 
practice set. 

5. PERSONAL ELEMENT. Why do we keep 
books as we do? We must conform to the 
fundamental law and to the mandates of 
what is generally accepted as “good prac- 
tice’; we must be prudent and modify our 
record keeping to conform with the nature of 
businesses and to changing governmental 
regulations; but beyond that, we have little 
liberty. It is in this free area that students 
become most confused. Each textbook writer 
and each teacher has his repertoire of idio- 
syncracies, and consciously or unconsciously 
he inflicts them upon the already over- 
burdened student. 

These differences of authors and teachers 
have many sources, but they arise largely 
from their degree of adherence to the old or 
acceptance of the new. To be in the van- 
guard of change has merit. It gives an author 
or a teacher an up-to-date status, but many 
offered changes, even those with the backing 
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of the great accounting associations, never 
become generally accepted. Accouniing 
practice evolves slowly, and the free area js 
wider than we may realize. For example, in 
a preceding paragraph the expression ‘“‘Re- 
serve for Depreciation” was used. It was 
used deliberately. There are good reasons 
for accountants to discard the word “‘e- 
serve.” The word “allowance” has been 
recommended for use in its place by highly 
reputable accountants for more than a 
decade, but it may take another ten or 
twenty years before the word is discarded, 
In fact, “Reserve for Depreciation” and 
many other equally undesirable expressions 
may not be discarded. 

Then, in addition to honest professional 
differences, there are differences created for 
sales reasons. There is a continuing crop of 
new copyrighted systems, forms, and pro- 
cedures, which may or may not have merit, 
but which are always described as “‘the 
best.” These confuse not only students but 
even professional accountants. 

CONCLUSION. The purpose of this discus- 
sion is to help teachers and students to better 
understand why books are kept as they are. 
The outline and comments offered may be 
modified; other illustrations may, and should 
be used. Such modification and changes 
would be necessary to conform to the writer’s 
or teacher’s concept of accounting; but it is 
well to remember that the student needs to 
develop his own concept of accounting. 
Therefore, he should be given an outline ora 
framework which will help him understand 
why books are kept as they are and upon 
which he may build his concept. 





STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE 
MANUAL 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REF- 
ERENCE MANUAL is a 154-page, 
paper-bound book, covering such 
topics as care of the mail, style 
letters, capitalization, care of the 
typewriter, abbreviations, punctua- 
tion, and many other references that 
are valuable in the classroom and 
valuable as a permanent reference for 
all office workers. It is bound in 
paper to make it available at a price 
reasonable enough for every student 
to have one. List price, 80 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Straight-Copy Speed vs. 
Production Speed 


by MARY MARKOSIAN, SECRETARIAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Students are frequently overcome when they discover how their rate of typing 
speed has dropped when they attempt to type on a production basis. Miss Marko- 
sian offers a solution to make the classroom typing program more realistic. 


SPEED OBJECTIVE. Many high school 

and college typing teachers re- 

ligiously devote the major portion 

of each class period to building 
accuracy and speed on straight- 

copy material. The paramount 
objective is to have the student 
demonstrate some speed and ac- 

curacy improvement each day or 

week. How fast did you type 

today? Is this better than you 

typed yesterday? What is your 

standing in relationship with other 

members of the class? Has a “new 

high” been posted to your record 

of speed and accuracy? In short, 

students become obsessed with the objective 
of speed and accuracy building on a three-, 
five-, or ten-minute writing, and take less 
delight in practical application of their 
typing skill to a letter, a tabulation exercise, 
or a manuscript. Students enjoy the class 
hours of speed building on straight-copy ma- 
terial; they are less enthusiastic over projects 
or letter assignments that are an integral 
part of any typewriting course. 

I am not suggesting that a teacher should 
not be concerned with the student’s progress 
on straight-copy material, but I am suggest- 
ing that this objective is often overem- 
phasized. How many students, after com- 
pleting a two-year typing course at a high 
school or a two-quarter or two-semester 
course at a college or university, are disil- 
lusioned when they take a job and find they 
are not especially outstanding even though 
they can type 50 or 60 words per minute? 
Their letter typing is slow; there are too 
many “starts” and “stops”; there is little 
organization in letter set-up or placement. 
The student is embarrassed because he or 
she was the “fastest” typist in the class and 
yet, in the practical application of speed, is 
suddenly lost without complete instruction 
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and direction in the performance of 
a relatively standard office-type 
problem. 

APPLIED SPEED. Objectives of a 
typing class should be regarded 
in their proper perspective. It is 
true that one cannot expect bril- 
liant application to letter typing by 
a student who has acquired a speed 
of only 30 words per minute. It 
is true that the skills of accuracy 
and speed must be present in 
certain degree before one can ex- 
pect reasonable performance in a 
letter problem. Therefore, the 
prime concern in the first quarter 

of typing in high school or college should be 
that of maximum drill directed toward im- 
proving speed and accuracy on straight-copy 
material for varying lengths of time. This 
objective, however, must be modified after a 
reasonable typing skill has been achieved. 
Until the student’s speed and accuracy can 
be demonstrated in some practical way, by 
application to some type of problem, it can- 
not be claimed as having much value. 

What can be done to improve the produc- 
tion rate, and to make project assignments 
more enjoyable to the student? 

SIMPLIFY THE LEARNING PROCESS. Just as 
we try to simplify the learning process when 
students are taking their first lessons on the 
typewriter by telling them they should not 
be unduly concerned with errors but that 
they should be most concerned with tech- 
nique (hand position, stroking, etc.), so we 
should simplify the learning process in letter 
typing. Proceed from the simple to the more 
complex. What is it about a letter that slows 
down the production rate? It is not the 
straight-copy material in the body of the 
letter; with this type of drill the students are 
well acquainted. Is it not the operation of 

(Continued on page 396) 
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Placing the graduating business students 
on their first job is a very important respon- 
sibility of the business teachers in the smaller 
schools. Many of the larger high schools are 
meeting this responsibility largely because 
they are financially able to include job 
placement services in their school budgets or 
due to additional teachers in the business 
department who can devote more time to 
this responsibility. Distributive and voca- 
tional education programs have contributed 
much in developing worth-while experiences 
for placing graduates in jobs for which they 
are best qualified to work. 

But what of the small school — the one-, 
two-, and three-teacher business department 
schools — which graduate from two to 
twenty students who are not only qualified to 
seek employment in their respective voca- 
tional choices but who also intend to end 
their formal education with their graduation 
from high school? Most of these small 
schools are located in communities that may 
only offer from no jobs to ten jobs a year. 

The small schools have been handicapped 
by lack of financial aid in their business 
program causing them to be unable to afford 
a job placement service. In many cases the 
small school does not rightfully have the 
need to expect financial aid or more staff 
members to organize and administer a full- 
time placement program. While distributive 
education is gaining recognition and will 
probably move into smaller communities 
with a program, it will not be an accomplish- 
ment of the immediate future. It seems that 
our smaller schools must meet their job 
placement needs by developing a system 
that does not expect financial aid or outside 
help. This can be done effectively and in 
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A Plan to Inelude 
Job Placement in the 
Small Schools 


by MAHLON E. PORTER 
EMPORIA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
EMPORIA, KANSAS 


Mr. Porter offers some sound suggestions to the 
smaller school unable to include job placement serv- 
ices, for the building of community good will and 
securing positions for their commercial graduates. 


varying ways according to the needs of the 
school, by using the following suggestions as 
a guide to organizing and to administering a 
placement service for graduates. 

1, SURVEY TO DETERMINE JOB OPPORTUNITIES. 
A survey of the possible job opportunities 
that exist in the immediate geographic area 
will be beneficial to you as a business teacher 
in more ways than one, and it is the most 
important criteria upon which the place- 
ment program can be organized. This survey 
should include not only the local community 
but also the larger nearby cities into which 
many of the graduates will migrate each year 
in order to find satisfactory employment. 
The trend is toward an increased number of 
graduates leaving their small towns, which 
is one of the important reasons why the 
small high school should be concerned about 
placing its students in jobs for which they 
are qualified when they reach the cities. 

One of the most effective ways to survey 
the businesses in a community is by personal 
interview. If the city is large, good statistical 
employment information can be secured from 
both the local and state employment services 
as well as the local Chamber of Commerce. 
In smaller cities and communities, help must 
be obtained from businessmens’ service clubs 
and other similar organizations. 

2. KEEP A FILE ON POSSIBLE EMPLOYMENT 
SITUATIONS AND FIRMS. A simple card file 
containing the names of all the firms in your 
area that are most likely to hire new em- 
ployees each year is sufficient. Often the 
annual employee turnover in offices and 
retailing concerns is considerably higher than 
usually recognized. The number of em- 
ployees and the types of jobs available in 
each business should be recorded on the 
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record card. When graduates are hired by 
one of these firms, that information should 
be recorded for follow-up purposes. 

3. MAINTAIN CONTACT WITH POSSIBLE EM- 
provers. We cannot expect the businessman 
to think immediately of the school when he 
suddenly needs a secretary or sales clerk 
unless, through the years, he has been period- 
ically reminded of the fact that he might 


fullfill this need by contacting the school. 

It is the responsibility of the business 
teacher to maintain a personal contact with 
all businessmen in the local community. 
However, other effective ways of maintaining 
contact with the businessman can be em- 
ployed to remind him of the schools’ place- 
ment service. The illustration shown is an 
example of one technique: 





FROM: Business Department 


TO: Western Insurance Company 


4 Typewriting 
2 Shorthand 


2 General Secretarial 





JOHNSON RURAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Johnson, Kansas 


210 East St., Hutchinson, Kansas 


Dear Sir: This is to notify you that the Business Department will graduate . 5 stu- 
dents on May 25, 1956, who are seeking employment in business occupations. They 
will be qualified to fill positions as indicated: 


FOR INTERVIEWS — PLEASE WRITE TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS. 


7 


1 Bookkeeper 
2 Sales Clerk 


1 Receptionist 








4. HAVE STUDENTS MAKE APPLICATIONS. All 
too often, the young job seeker neglects to 
take advantage of existing opportunities for 
obtaining a job. Many of them lack actual 
experience in writing letters of application or 
in asking for an interview; consequently, 
they feel insecure and do not seek the better 
employment opportunities for which they 
are qualified. 

Filing an application serves two significant. 
purposes. First, it puts the student’s name 
on the files of several establishments where 
it may be considered from time to time. 
Secondly, the student has a better chance to 
get the job that he wants when he submits 
an application. The job that the student 
wants will seldom be available at the time he 
needs it. 

5. ENCOURAGE, INTERVIEWS. Interviews are 
important. Graduating seniors should be 
trained well in proper interview techniques. 
In order to place the graduates in good posi- 
tions it is necessary to arrange interviews 
between the student and the businessman. 
Students should be encouraged to write to 
business firms for interviews when it is 
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known that a job opening is going to be 
available. Likewise, it is necessary to en- 
courage businessmen to come to the school 
and to interview applicants when it is 
practical. 

6. USE A BULLETIN BOARD AND DISPLAY PANEL. 
It is easy to set up a bulletin board displaying 
the most common jobs available in the lo- 
cality. This helps the students become 
increasingly aware of the vocational oppor- 
tunities likely to arise. 

At no cost to the school, quantities of free 
handbooks, brochures, and other interesting 
materials can be obtained from the larger 
industrial organizations simply by asking for 
them. They can be displayed equally well on 
either the bulletin board or the display panel. 

7. FOLLOW-UP. From the time that the first 
student is placed on a job, the business 
teacher must recognize his responsibility for 
following up this student by personal 
interview with both the employer and the 
student. This is where the business teacher 
can determine whether or not he is preparing 
the students to fill the needs of business in 
the local area. It is one source of evaluating 
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teaching effectiveness so as to become aware 
of any content or curriculum practices that 
need to be revised. 

STUDENT NEED FOR JOB PLACEMENT. How 
beneficial to the students would a placement 
program be? The following are some of the 
important benefits the student can derive 
from a placement service: 

1. Graduates who seek employment in other com- 

munities are supplied with information which 


enables them to seek and obtain jobs for which 
they are best qualified. 


. Graduates are likely to obtain the better jobs due 
to having made applications and having been 
interviewed. 


3. Through interviews and applications, the gradu- 
ate has increased his chances of obtaining the job 
that he wants though it may not become available 
immediately following his graduation. 


. Real experience and training in writing application 
letters will be provided. 


5. Opportunities for experiencing interviews that are 
meaningful and valuable. 


6. Promote in the mind of the student the recogni- 
tion of his responsibility for obtaining a job. 


7. Help the student develop self-confidence for 

seeking employment. 

JOB PLACEMENT IS BENEFICIAL TO THE TEACHER 
AND TO THE BUSINESSMAN. To the business 
teacher, the job placement program is not 
only valuable insofar as being a service to the 
students’ needs. It can also motivate 
students’ interests if they realize that their 
being recommended to employers as qualified 
students in their respective vocational fields 
will depend on the training skills and 
knowledge they derive from their educational 
experiences. More interest in classroom ac- 
tivities such as interviews and letters of 
application will be developed. 

When a placement service is administered, 
two parties are primarily concerned: the 
employee and the employer. There is little 
doubt of the need and desirability of pro- 
viding a placement service for the student. 
Our businessmen have an equal need of this 
service if they are not sold short on the 
quality of the employee that is recommended 
to him. It is not the purpose of a placement 
service to place every business student in a 
job, unless every student can meet the 
qualifications demanded by the employers in 
the area. It is, therefore, a challenge to the 
business teacher to make employable all 
those students who will seek employment in 
business occupations upon graduation. 

The business teacher has a definite 
responsibility in the field of job placement 
when it is not provided elsewhere in the 
school. For every qualified graduate that is 
placed into the right job for his abilities and 
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the employer’s needs, the teacher has don: a 
service to that student that will be appre- 
ciated perhaps more than any other one 
service ever provided for him in the school, 
A service is rendered to the business by 
helping the right employee fit the right job. 
The school is served by serving the student. 
The community can boast of a school that is 
interested in the welfare and future of its 
students. In short, a service is rendered to 
the student, the school, the community, and 
the businessman. Isn’t this a primary objec- 
tive of business education? 








Straight Copy Speed vs. Production Speed 
(Concluded from page 393) 


the tab key to arrive at the date position, 
the spacing down from the date to the inside 
address, the carriage return and immediate 
typing of each line of the inside address and 
salutation, and finally the elements in the 
close of the letter? If this is true, then why 
not provide drills on these parts of the letter, 
allowing for repetition. If this technique of 
drilling on parts of a letter builds straight- 
copy speed, can we not hope for similar 
success in production speed? 

WORK FROM THE PARTS TO THE WHOLE. Pro- 
vide one-minute address drills. Demonstrate 
and emphasize continuous typing of each 
line of the address. Then have students add 
to the inside address, the salutation so that 
quicker response and movement patterns 
will be developed as the student changes 
from the single-spacing of the lines of the 
address to the double space before typing the 
salutation. 

Provide similar one-minute drills on the 
closing elements of a letter: the compli- 
mentary close, with a dictator’s name and 
title; then have the students type a series of 
closes with a company name included. Add 
to this unit the identifying initials and per- 
haps an enclosure notation. Then put the 
elements together, with two short para- 
graphs, and have the student type as many 
copies of a letter as possible in five minutes, 
or ten minutes. Keep a record of this prog- 
ress and encourage student consciousness of 
the importance of improvement. 

Such emphasis and practice devoted to 
production will promote teacher satisfaction 
with the production rate of the students. 
Since we all like to do what we can do well, 
students will also enjoy their project assign- 
ments more because they become easier with 
practice; and finally, students will gain the 
kind of typing skill that satisfies employers. 
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A Study of Economie Edueation 


by GALEN JONES, DIRECTOR 


COUNCIL FOR ADVANCEMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Council was established jointly by the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals and National Better Business Bureau. At the present time there 
is no agreement as to what constitutes the basic understandings required in the 
economic education of every citizen, and therefore no agreement as to what should 
be taught. It is impossible for every citizen to understand all the aspects of eco- 
nomics, and the limitations of time and the immaturity of pupils prevent dealing 
with more than the fundamental understandings. The purpose of the Council is to 
determine by research what can and should be taught. 


At the present time there is no agreement 
as to what constitutes the basic under- 
standings required in the economic education 
of every citizen, and therefore no agreement 
as to what should be taught. It is, of course, 
impossible for every citizen to understand 
all the complicated aspects of the economic 
process. Nor can the secondary school, 
because of the limitations of time and the 
immaturity of its students, deal with more 
than the fundamental understandings. 
These, needless to say, cannot be arbitrarily 
determined, but must be disclosed by re- 
search. This precisely is the task that the 
Council for Advancement of Secondary 
Education’s “Study on Economic Educa- 
tion” has set itself: to determine by ob- 
jective, analytical procedures that core of 
information which must be learned if the 
citizen is to use our economy for the good of 
himself and the good of society in general. 

The Council for Advancement of Sec- 
ondary Education was established by the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals (in cooperation with the National 
Better Business Bureau) for two major 
purposes. These are: first, to conduct basic 
research on the problems of secondary edu- 
cation, primarily those pertinent to the 
curriculum, as well as to marshall all the 
results of other research dealing with the 
same or similar problems; and second, upon 
the foundation of these careful studies to 
prepare resource materials and teaching- 
learning units. 

THE STUDY ON ECONOMIC EDUCATION OF THE 
COUNCIL FOR ADVANCEMENT OF SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION. Because of the imperative need for 
materials in the area of economic education, 
the Council’s Board of Trustees has chosen 
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a “Study on Economic Education” as its 
initial undertaking. 

The Council for Advancement of Secondary 
Education believes that its Study on Eco- 
nomic Education is unique and comple- 
mentary to the other agencies which are also 
promoting economic education through vari- 
ous means. It is unique by reason of its 
empbasis upon basic research, requiring at 
least 18 months, and designed to find better 
answers to two questions: (1) What are the 
essential ideas that every American citizen 
should know and understand about the 
American economy? and (2) which of the 
topics determined to be essential are appro- 
priate for learning in the junior and senior 
high schools and at what maturity levels? 
Furthermore, it will eventually prepare re- 
source materials and teaching-learning units 
on the essential topics. Thus it hopes to help 
administrators, curriculum workers and 
teachers in America’s 24,000 high schools to 
get from where they are to where they would 
like to be in education for economic compe- 
tence with more expedition and confidence. 

Perhaps the most expeditious way to 
present the Council’s current agenda is 
somewhat in tabular and outline form. Put 
very succinctly, the steps listed in order are: 


(1) Derive the essential topics and basic 
understandings 
(a) from lists of economic topics 
supplied by leaders in agricul- 
ture, banking, business, educa- 
tion, industry, insurance and 
labor as being of maximum im- 
portance for economic literacy; 


(b) from tabulations of economic 
items obtained by analysis of the 
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(2) 


(3) 


contents of widely circulated 
general, magazines, newspapers, 
agricultural journals, labor peri- 
odicals and industrial house 
organs published during the five- 
year period 1950-54. 
Collate and combine the results of 
(a) and (b) to produce a composite 
list of essential economic topics. 
Validation of economic topics in 
composite list on a 4-point scale 
(0 immaterial, 1 useful, 2 important, 
3 essential or by some similar scale) 
by judges selected from agriculture, 
banking, business, education, in- 
dustry, insurance and labor groups. 
Revalidation of revised composite list 
by other selected judges. 
Grade the economic topics in the com- 
posite list on the basis of judgments 
of educational specialists as to the 
level in the high school course where 
each can be best understood. 
Evaluate current high school courses 
of study and textbooks in the light of 
the composite list. 
Collection of pertinent material on all 
sides of each economic topic or issue 
by searching literature of all kinds, 
including publications of agriculture, 
industry, labor and other groups. 
Also by consultation with research 
organizations such as: The Brook- 
ings Institution, The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, The National Industrial 
Conference Board, The Committee 
for Economic Development, and 
many others. 
Preparation of tentative teaching- 
learning units. 
Criticism of teaching-learning units 
by educators and representatives of 
the public. 
Revision of teaching-learning units 
with annotated references to fuller or 
source materials. 
Experimental trial of teaching-learn- 
ing units in high school classes and 
in education classes conducted by 
labor and industry. 
Incorporation of various teaching- 
learning units into courses of study 
in social studies, civics, problems of 
democracy, business education, and 
others. 
Publication and publicizing of the re- 
revised teaching-learning units. 
Preparation of measuring instru- 
ments to check effectiveness of 
teaching-learning units. 


The lists of economic topics important in 
the education of every young person, as 
supplied to us by leaders in agriculture, 
banking, business, education, industry, in- 
surance and labor, are expected to indicate 
the major areas of needed economic learning. 
The survey of newspapers, general maga- 
zines, labor periodicals, industrial house- 
organs and agricultural journals for economic 


content will suggest the essential subject . 
matter in economic education, and will not — 


only reveal the nature of the economic under- 
standings needed by the general reader for 
adequate comprehension of such publica- 
tions, but will also provide many of the 
specifics to be taught within these major 
areas. Unfortunately I cannot now bring 
the results of these studies to your attention 
since only yesterday did a special staff of six 
economists and teachers begin the analyses 
of these materials. It is estimated that it will 
be at least six months before our findings will 
be ready for publication. 

It is upon those economic understandings 
validated by our research that teaching- 
learning units will be prepared. The perform- 
ance of this exacting and creative job con- 
stitutes the principal service for which the 
Council was created. It is anticipated that 
these painstakingly prepared units will enjoy 
widespread use, not only for student learn- 
ing, but also for teacher-training and adult 
education classes. It is recognized, however, 
that the genius of American education is the 
principle of local sanction and control with 
the individual community determining what 
is taught in the schools. Consequently, it is 
hoped that the materials produced by the 
Council will be of such quality as to merit 
ready acceptance by schools and communi- 
ties. 

Our society has become so sensitive to the 
term “economics” that its very mention 
suggests a vast number of controversial 
matters and a multitude of conflicting 
interest groups. However, it is the belief of 
the Council that agreement can be reached 
among the various groups, not on the highly 
controversial economic issues, but on the 
nature of that bedrock of economic informa- 
tion upon which judgments and opinions are 
built. The Council believes that broad scale 
research programs such as it has undertaken 
are basic to the achievement of desirable 
curricular changes in the American schools. 

At this juncture in the prosecution of our 
agenda we are not ready, as has already been 
pointed out, to indicate the topics and issues 
upon which teaching-learning units are to be 

(Continued on page 401) 
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Teamwork 


by J. . KINCAID, PRESIDENT 
MILLER SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


This article, which is part of a speech delivered before the 

private business school workshop meeting at Owosso, Michi- 

gan, in October, 1955, offers some assistance to the business 

school owner as to what can be done to get and hold a good 
group of students and faculty. 


THE STAFF OF LIFE. I hear quite a bit 
of interesting talk about the staff of 
life, and how employers can easily 
guarantee each worker a lifetime 
share of it. We are interested in 
securing and insuring the staff of 
life for the private business school, 
which is capacity enrollment. With 
capacity enrollment, we have eco- 
nomic security; without it, we live 
on the fringe without fringe bene- 
fits. 

To maintain a satisfactory en- 
rollment requires plenty of know- 
how and continuous effort on the 
part of the proprietor, who must 
bear the brunt of that responsibility. It also 
requires that the faculty and others con- 
nected with the school give their whole- 
hearted support to the proprietor. 

Teamwork of the entire organization is 
essential to satisfactory progress. In our 
thinking and planning for the future, let 
teachers and proprietors give priority to 
enthusiastic cooperation — teamwork. Some 
people call this teamwork loyalty. I think 
it is just good common sense plus good 
human relations. 

Possibly a definition of human relations is 
now in order. Doctor Laird, the noted 
psychologist, says that “human relations is 
simply the art of getting along with other 
people, keeping their loyalty and good will. 
Whenever two or more persons get together, 
problems in human relations arise. Most of 
life’s difficulties are caused by individuals 
who botch their human relations.” 

So, let each proprietor and each teacher 
check his own record to determine whether 
he is a builder or a botcher of good human 
relations. With a good supply of the staff of 
life in school, we can and do turn our atten- 
tion to: 

THE SPICE OF LIFE. The spice of life in the 
private business school is the wide range of 
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student ability, from the genius to 
the poor soul. Without the poor 
souls, teaching would become rou- 
tine and monotonous; with them, 
something different comes up daily 
to challenge the teacher’s ingenuity 
and patience. Each teacher should 
meet this challenge with a smile. 

Years ago one of my accounting 
students, by reason of much prod- 
ding and assistance, reached the 
point in his work where adjusting 
entries had to be made. He came 
to me for help. I explained in detail 
what he had to do. When I finished 
my explanation, he said “Would 
you mind going over that again?” So, I went 
over the entire explanation again. Then, 
said he, “I hate to ask you to go over that 
explanation the third time, but I am not 
sure that I understand the whole operation.” 
Patiently, I explained the process the third 
time, closing my remarks with a statement 
of what to do first. Soon after passing his 
desk to help another student, I felt someone 
touch my shoulder. I turned and faced the 
student who was working on the adjusting 
entries. He said, “Mr. Kincaid, I believe 
I could make these entries if I knew what 
the author meant by ‘Dr.’ and ‘Cr.’ ” 

Because I am owner and director of our 
school, my teachers bring some of their stu- 
dents to me for advice and encouragement. 
One girl was having so much difficulty learn- 
ing to type that I was asked to talk with her 
and to explain to her what we meant by 
rhythm. After quite some explanation on 
my part, I asked her if she now understood 
the meaning of rhythm. She replied, “Sure, 
rhythm is swaying from side to side.” Then 
I wondered if I had had forty years’ ex- 
perience in teaching or one year’s experience 
repeated thirty-nine times. 

OBJECTIVES OF THE PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOL. 
Who can draw a straight line between two 
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points when the second point is hidden from 
view? Likewise, what school can render 
efficient and effective service to its students 
when the school’s objectives and the stu- 
dents’ objectives are not clearly stated, nor 
fully understood, by the proprietor, the 
teachers, and the students? Objectives 
encourage teamwork. 

The first great need of anyone who would 
succeed in life is a definite aim. With a defi- 
nite objective before us, we move forward; 
without an objective, we drift. Who ever 
heard of teamwork amongst drifters? I sug- 
gest that proprietors and teachers re-examine 
the objectives of their school; also, that they 
see that each student under their leadership 
understands clearly his own objective, goal, 
or reason for taking a business course. 

Here are six points that you may wish to 
consider when you reduce to writing the 
objectives of your school: 

(a) To serve high school graduates who do not go to 

college. 


(b) To serve college drop-outs, and college graduates 
who want to acquire a business skill quickly. 


(c) To serve an army of other adults who want and 
need business, ‘training to help them make a 
better living. 

(d) To prepare students for employment with 
satisfying opportunities for advancement and 
good pay. 

(e) To assist graduates in securing satisfactory em- 
ployment. 

(f) To maintain an educational institution that is 
recognized and approved by the community in 
which it is located. 


The private business school proprietor 
may find that a clear understanding of his 
school’s objectives points the way quite 
directly to an outline of curricula, a policy of 
promotion, a standard of equipment, and an 
excellence of faculty. The Accrediting Com- 
mission for Business Schools makes a clear 
statement of objectives a condition to ac- 
creditation. For our own benefit, we should 
think about these things. 

GOALS OF THE PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOL PRO- 
PRIETOR. Once the school’s objectives are 
fully and clearly stated, these objectives 
almost divide themselves into groups, some 
of which are the direct responsibility of the 
proprietor; others, of the faculty. 

Goals give us something to strive for. 
They keep us looking ahead, impelling us 
to forge ahead. As a school group becomes 
imbued with the same goals and ideals, they 
are impelled to work together — that’s team- 
work. 

Proprietors and faculty members should, 
I think, reduce their goals to writing, at 
least to a basic outline which may serve as 
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a guide to performance of the many duties 
of the day, the week, and the year. 

Here are a few suggested goals for con. 
sideration of the proprietor: 


(a) To operate a school that serves needs of aid js 
a credit to the community in which it is located. 
He who serves best lives best. 


(b) To recruit a sufficient number of students yearly 
to keep the school operating on a high level of 
efficiency, educationally and financially. 


(c) To serve as chairman of the Board of Human 
Relations for his school. 


(d) To do all the work around the school that no 
one else will do. 


(e) To make a living. 


With these goals beckoning him on, the 
private business school proprietor will be 
a busy and a happy man because he will 
be helping the people he serves. 

GOALS OF THE PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOL 
TEACHER. ‘To simplify a somewhat compli- 
cated subject, I have reduced the goals of the 
private business school teacher to two: 

(a) Be a master teacher. The character- 
istics of the master teacher: 

He is technically efficient and master of his 
subject matter. 

He possesses knowledge and ability that com- 
mand respect. 

He is eminently fair . . . plays no favorites. 

He gives credit where credit is due. 

He is sympathetic, understanding, and patient. 

He is an enthisiastic, cooperative leader. 

He lives what he preaches and looks ahead. 


Benjamin Fairless says one’s age is deter- 
mined by the distance he looks ahead, and 
not by the calendar. 

(b) Steal the show daily. Remember that 
the normal tendency of work habits, teachers 
and students, is to seek the lowest level 
unless there is motivation to keep up the 
work. Planning and effort will be necessary 
if you steal the show, but once your work 
does merit and receive special consideration 
your task becomes easier and your rewards 
become greater. 

Who among you would not care to be 
remembered as a master teacher? How many 
of your teachers do you remember as out- 
standing? Also, think what it would mean 
to the faculty and to the school when each 
teacher in the school is striving to render the 
most efficient and most effective service. 
Such teamwork is priceless. 

Here are a few suggestions that may help 
you to steal the show: 


Make the rendering of service beyond the call of 
duty a habit. 

Remember that the stage for your show is your 
classroom. 

Your students are your audience. 

The lines are yours. 








You have a new performance daily. 
Each performance should be outstanding. 
Try for a long run. 


Points to Remember 
(1) Work hard but do not be discouraged 


if conditions seem to improve slowly. 
Doctor Laird says that “one-tenth of the 
people are difficult to get along with all the 
time. The others are difficult to get along 
with one-tenth of the time.” Griping is the 
great American pastime. Don’t let it get 
you down. 

(2) Remember that, in human relations, 
it is not enough to avoid conflict. One must 
go further and win cooperation. People are 
either for you or against you. Win them; 
don’t lose them. 

(3) Remember the law of reciprocal be- 
havior. One gets back what he sends out, 
sometimes with interest. Send out smiles 
even if they are forced. A forced smile is 
worth more than a sincere grouch. 

(4) On the job, a good disposition wears 
better than a pretty face, therefore, make 
your students feel at ease and “beam en- 
thusiasm — shine!” 

STUDENT ENROLLMENT TEST. During the 
process of enrollment, the school registrar 
should get answers from the prospective 
student to the following questions: 

(a) Do you want to learn? 

(b) Are you willing to work to learn? 


If the prospective student does not want 
to learn, or is not willing to work to learn, he 
will hesitate to give affirmative answers to 
these questions, thus giving the school a pre- 
view of what to expect from him as a student. 
These questions, I have found, meet with the 
approval of the parents, and have some 
beneficial effect upon the prospective stu- 
dent. At least he knows that he will be 
expected to work while he is in our school. 

No student learns what he does not want 
to learn; also, there is no excellence without 
labor. Work is still a necessity in spite of 
the growing idea that industry and govern- 
ment owe each citizen a living whether or 
not he does anything or pays any taxes. 


Teamwork Suggestions 


(1) Be genuinely interested in your students, and 
you will get interest in return. 

(2) Make your students feel important, and you 
will be appreciated. 

(3) Find the good in your students, and your stu- 
dents will find the good in you. 

(4) Eliminate criticism; instead, offer helpful sug- 
gestions. Students appreciate help but dislike 
criticism. 

(5) Consider your student’s feelings. Hurt feelings 
heal slowly. 
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(6) Look for advantages for your students. Think 
of giving. 
(7) Practice reciprocal behavior even if the idea is as 


old as civilization. It still works. The secret 
of it is LEND A HAND. 








A Study of Economic Education 
(Continued from page $98) 


prepared. We feel confident that by means of 
the studies now in process we can be ready 
with such determination sometime this year. 
On the other hand, our staff and Board of 
Trustees are agreed upon the general thesis 
and climate of opinion within which the ap- 
proach to our task is to be made. The 
phrasing of this position was so admirably 
done by the leading spirit in the formation of 
the Committee for Economic Development 
(Paul G. Hoffman) that, in closing, I want 
to use his classic statement: 


“Free men want freedom and abundant, productive 
employment with rising standards of living in a peaceful 
world. But free men want employment not as a single 
goal but as one among other desired goals. They want 
employment of their own choosing: well-paid, produc- 
tive, worthwhile, and satisfying. They want the oppor- 
tunity to grow and deve P materially, intellectually, 
socially, and spiritually. They want political freedom 
and the opportunity to govern themselves through chosen 
representatives and the attendant individual liberties of 
pen and property — freedom of speech, freedom of 
press, freedom of working, and freedom of peaceful 
assembly. They want to live in a progressive economy 
that affords an abundance of things for their material 
welfare and under a government that promises these 
goals for all people and for their children. They want 
to live in a world of peace at home and abroad. Free 
men want freedom and abundant productive employ- 
-— with rising standards of living in a peaceful 
world. 


*In Siz — the World, by Paul F. Douglass. (Bos- 


ton: Little, Brown & Company), 1954, pp. 29-30. 





CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 
Second Edition 
by John Pendery 


This new material is a combination textbook 
and workbook. It can be used as an inde- 
pendent project in office practice, arithmetic, 
or bookkeeping. There are ten assignments 
requiring 20-25 hours for completion. The 
work involves computing wages and salaries, 
recording the time worked, deductions from 
wages, and preparing payroll reports and 
records. 
List Price, $1.20 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 

















EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS 
ENGLISH |. 


By Aurner 


(Ready in May) 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH, Fourth Edition, is a revision of These Correlating 
a successful book in the classroom. The features that made the Materials Will Be 
previous edition so popular have been retained. Many new, Available — 

fresh, and modern improvements have been added in the new 

edition. Here is a brief summary of a few of these: * Study Projects 


; ; : ne (workbook) 
1. An entirely new opening unit on gaining personal power 
through effective English. A new section on oral English is ® Teachers’ Manual 
included to stimulate motivation and interest. 


. Relatively easy and highly interesting lesson assignments 
right at the very ‘‘kick-off'’ of the book. 


. Simplification of language and general vocabulary through- 


out the book. 


. Up-to-date factual data and new illustrations, cartoons, and 
pictorial devices to attract the eye and stimulate interest. 


. Attractive new divider pages introducing each unit and a 
new typographical treatment of headings and display lines. 


. Vivid language and a fast-moving pace and tone to sustain 
student motivation and interest. 


. The reference section, including letter, transcription, word 
division, and punctuation guides, has been completely 
modernized and brought up to date. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Trenton, N. J., Teachers 
College Centennial 


The State Teachers 
College at Trenton, New 
Jersey, is celebrating its 
centennial this year. A 
highlight of the numer- 
ous centennial activities 
was a reunion and con- 
ference for graduates of 
the Department of Busi- 
ness Education held on 
Saturday, February 25. 

Charles E. Metzger 
of Temple University, 
a member of the Class 
of 1928, presided at the 
morning session. Dr. 
Roscoe LL. West, presi- 
of the college, welcomed the group to the 
campus. Dr. Elizabeth T. Van Derveer of 
Montclair State Teachers College, also of 
the Class of 1928, gave a report of progress 
in business education. 

Dr. Michael A. Travers, head of the 
Department of Business Education at the 
College, presided at the luncheon session. 
Robert D. Joy, New Jersey State Supervisor 
of Distributive and Business Education, 
spoke to the group on the objectives of the 
state’s program in business education. 

Dr. Travers and his associates, Dr. Glenn 
E. Fromm and Miss M. Loretta McDonald, 
were in charge of arrangements. 

Business education at Trenton, as a sepa- 
ate and distinct curriculum, dates from the 
two-year program which was offered in 1913. 
The program was expanded to a three-year 
course in 1918 and in 1929 the four-year 
program leading to the B.S. degree was 
inaugurated. 











Dr. M. A. Travers 
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Catholic Teachers 
Meet in Puerto Rico 


The Puerto Rican Unit of the Catholic 
Business Education Association held its 
annual meeting on March 22 at Catholic 
University, Ponce, Puerto Rico. Sister 
Miriam Therese, C.S.J., of Catholic Univer- 
sity, served as chairman. The cochairman 
was Marina Lledo of Catholic University. 

At the morning meeting there were sec- 
tional meetings devoted to secretarial, 
business administration, and merchandising. 

The luncheon speaker was Reverend 
Fidelis O’Rourke. 

In the afternoon Father Baumeister, S.M., 
served as chairman of a panel discussion 
with the following speakers participating: 
“What the Commercial High School Ex- 
pects of Its Graduates” — Sister Adalbert, 
us, O.P.; ““What the University Expects of 
Its B.B.A. Graduates’ —H. Bourdon; 
‘What the Secretary Expects of Her Em- 
ployer” — Virginia Rivera; “What the 
Church Expects of the Businessman and 
the Educator’’ — Padre Tesouro, O.P. 


Illinois Business Teachers Elect 


New Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Business Education Association in Peoria 
on March 22-24, the following new officers 
were elected: president, Dr. Doris Crank, 
High School, Evanston, Illinois; vice- 
president, Dr. Harves Rahe, Southern 
Illinois State Normal University, Carbon- 
dale; secretary, Gladys Bahr, New Trier 
Township High School, Winnetka; treasurer, 
Ralph Mason, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
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20% CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


6 Edition By Lessenberry and Crawford 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is adopted in every state that has an adoption 
in typewriting. The sixth edition is adopted in Alabama (basal), Florida (basal), 
Idaho (cobasal), Indiana (multiple), Kansas (multiple), Mississippi (basal), 
New Mexico (multiple), North Carolina (basal), Oklahoma (multiple), South 
Carolina (cobasal), Tennessee (multiple), and Texas (multiple). It is also 
adopted for use in thousands of schools in states where there is no state 
adopted book including the senior high schools of Milwaukee, Syracuse, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, and many other cities. It is adopted 

for use in many more schools than all competing books combined. 


Here is the comment of a Minnesota teacher that is 
typical of the letters we constantly receive: ‘‘] am using 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Sixth Edition, for all 
my typing classes. I like it very much and my classes 
have progressed faster and better than ever.” 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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New Jersey Meeting 


The mid-winter meeting of the New Jersey 
Business Education Association featured a 
field trip to the offices of Johnson & Johnson 
at New Brunswick, New Jersey. The 
teachers observed at first hand the actual 
operating procedures in the various offices 
and saw some of the very latest in office 
equipment being used. 

At the dinner session, a panel of the firm’s 
executives answered questions submitted 
by the teachers regarding employment 
requirements and office practices. W. Clin- 
ton Compher, head of the Department of 
Business Education at New Brunswick High 
School, and president of the Association, was 
in charge of arrangements. 

The spring meeting of the Association will 
be held at Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, on Saturday, May 5. 


Albany Teachers College 


Conference 


The Eighth Annual Commerce Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Commerce Club of 
New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, will be held on Saturday, May 12, 
at Brubacher Hall from 8:30 a.m. to 
3:00 P.M. 

The subject of the meeting will be “Con- 
sumer Education Problems” with the main 
address given by Dr. Persia Campbell, 
consumer counsel to Governor Harriman, 
speaking on the need for consumer education. 
Following Dr. Campbell’s talk there will be 
a panel discussion. - 

The afternoon session will be devoted to 
“Automation,” which will be led by Miss 
Dorothy King, Columbia Central High 
School, East Greenbush, New York. 


North Carolina Conference 


The Fifteenth Annual Business Education 
Conference met at The Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
on March 10. It was the joint sponsorship 
of the Business Education Department, the 
Commercial Department, and Zeta chapter 
of Delta Pi Epsilon. 

The topic of the conference was “Trends 
and Practices in Teaching Business Machines 
and Bookkeeping.” Dr. Theodore Wood- 
ward, head of the Department of Business 
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Education, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, and R. D. 
Cooper, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, were the conference 
leaders. 

Mrs. Dorothy Sills, president of Zeta 
chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, presided at the 
morning session and Dr. Vance T. Little- 
john, head of the Business Education De- 
partment, The Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, was 
in charge of the afternoon session. 


Eastern Washington Business 
Education Association 


The Eastern Washington Business Educa- 
tion Association held its spring meeting at 
the Ridpath Hotel, Spokane, Washington, 
on April 5 at 12 noon. Dr. O. Preston 
Robinson of the Deseret News, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, was the featured speaker. 

E. E. Wanous of South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company presented a demonstration 
and talk on typewriting. Reports on the 
W.B.E.A. meeting in Seattle were also heard. 
The officers of the organization are: presi- 
dent, Ernestine Evans, Whitworth College, 
Spokane; vice-president, Edward Feldhusen, 
North Central High School, Spokane; 
secretary-treasurer, Helen K. Williams, Ritz- 
ville High School, Ritzville. The members 
of the Executive Board include: Mrs. Helen 
Johnson, Medical Lake, Washington; 
Loretta Dunnigan, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; 
Harold Leffel, Spokane, Washington; Lor- 
raine Schwartz, Spokane; Sister Yolanda 
Marie, Spokane. 


New Officers for Michigan 


Business Education Association 


At a meeting held in Detroit on March 9 
and 10, the following officers were elected to 
the Michigan Business Education Associa- 
tion: president, Allan Barron, Roosevelt 
High School, Wyandotte; first vice-president, 
Mrs. Cora Posey, High School, Port Huron; 
second vice-president, Frances French, High 
School, Grosse Pointe; treasurer, Loan 
Mallory, Pershing High School, Detroit; 
secretary, Virginia Gates, Godwin Heights 
High School, Grand Rapids. 

The 1957 convention will be held at the 
Pantlind Hotel in Grand Rapids on March 22 
and 23. 
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University of Wisconsin 
Business Education Institute 


The Tenth Annual Institute in Business 
Education will be held at the University 
of Wisconsin on July 26 and 27 during the 
1956 Summer Session. Business teachers, 
school administrators and others interested 
in business education are invited to attend. 
No fees will be charged for attending the 
institute. 

The University Housing Bureau, 434 Ster- 
ling Court, will aid persons attending the 
institute to secure housing accommodations 
either in private homes or in student houses. 

Further information may be obtained from 
Russell J. Hosler, School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis- 
consin. 

The following is the program for the 
institute: 


Thursday, July 26 
8:30 A.M. 
Registration 


10:00 a.m. 

Welcome to the University 
Fayette H. Elwell, 
School of Commerce 

“What the Business Teacher Should Know 
About Investments” — Professor Frank 
Graner, School of Commerce 


Campus: 
emeritus dean, 


University of Cincinnati 
Work-Experience Program 


The Summer School of the University of 
Cincinnati will sponsor a five-weeks’ work- 
experience program for teachers from June 15 
to July 21. The course is open to all teachers 
in elementary and secondary fields and will 
be of special interest to business teachers. 

Students are required to enroll for “Field 
Problems in Modern Business” in addition 
to full-time employment in an office, retail 
or wholesale store, or manufacturing plant. 
Two evening seminar meetings will be held 
each week. Job placement and seminars are 
under the supervision of Kenneth B. Settle 
of the Summer School faculty in business 
education. 

Early application on or before May 15 
is recommended in order to insure satis- 
factory job placement. For further informa- 
tion and application blank, address: Dean, 
Summer School, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 
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2:00 p.m. 


“Methods of Developing Accuracy in 
Typing” — Alan C. Lloyd, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company 


4:30 P.M 
Picnic and Outing 


Friday, July 27 
9:30 A.M. 
Greetings: Dean Lindley J. Stiles, School 
of Commerce 
“Procedures for the Effective Teaching of 
General Business” — Vernon H. Mus- 
selman, University of Kentucky 


10:45 A.M. 


“Effective Procedures in the Teaching of 
Bookkeeping” — Vernon H. Musselman 


1:30 P.M. 

Panel Discussion on the Teaching of 
Beginning and Advanced Shorthand 
Panel Members: Marie Benson, White- 
water State College; Helen Schumacher, 
Green Bay Public Schools; Mary Heyer, 
Madison East High School; Florence 
Trakel, Waukesha High School; Russell 
J. Hosler, University of Wisconsin, 

(moderator) 


Business Workshop 
at Paterson, New Jersey 
The Thirteenth Annual Business Educa- 


tion Workshop will be held on May 22 at the 
Paterson State Teachers College, Paterson, 


New Jersey. The workshop is cosponsored 
by the New Jersey Business Education 
Association and the business education de- 
partments of Montclair and Paterson State 
Teachers Colleges. 

Three demonstrations will feature the 
program: “How to Make Typewriting Drills 
Pay Off” by Dr. Earl G. Nicks and Robert 
J. Ruegg, Business Education Division, 
Underwood Corporation; “How to Enrich 
the Work of the Business Law Class” 
by Dr. I. David Satlow, Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Brooklyn; ““How to Teach the 
Use of Marginal Notes in Elementary Short- 
hand” by Anthony Jannone, East Side High 
School, Newark. 

Exhibits, tours, dinner, and social hour 
are included among the activities. 
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Changes at 
Bryant & Stratton Institute 

















W. C. Gordon 


Miss Ruth W. Bryant, president of 
Bryant & Stratton Business Institute, Inc., 
Buffalo, New York, recently announced the 
appointment of William C. Gordon as 
general manager and Norman W. Blessing as 
dean of instruction. Mr. Gordon has been 
with Bryant & Stratton since 1937, having 
served as instructor, department head, and 
dean. Mr. Blessing has been with the school 
since 1946, having served as instructor and 
department head. Both men have received 
Master’s degrees in education from the 
University of Buffalo and are members of 
Phi Delta Kappa, professional fraternity in 
education. Other announced changes include 
the appointment of Harry Coleman as head 
of the Accounting-Secretarial Department, 
and Amedeo Duke as head of the Business 
Administration-Management Major Depart- 
ment. Earl A. Russell isthe assistant dean 
and will serve on the Management Board. 


N. W. Blessing 


University of 
South Dakota Workshop 


The School of Business Administration 
at the University of South Dakota, Vermil- 
lion, will sponsor its annual workshop in 
business education on Thursday and Friday, 
June 28 and 29, as a part of the regular sum- 
mer session program in business education. 
The workshop is open to all business 
teachers. 

The workshop this summer will be devoted 
to two areas within the business teaching 
program; namely, the methods and materials 
for the teaching of basic business subjects, 
including demonstration teaching on this 
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subject matter area; and a six-hour course in 
the teaching of electric typewriting. The 
program in teaching electric typewriting 
will permit the teachers to participate in 
learning processes by actual work on the 
electric machines; and on completion of the 
course, registrants will receive certificates 
for the course. In addition, the workshop 
will include a lecture on a topic related to the 
over-all program of business education. 

Dr. Ramon P. Heimerl, Department of 
Business Education, Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley, will be the guest 
lecturer for the conference and director for 
the sessions devoted to basic business. 
L. M. Collins, educational consultant for 
the International Business Machines, Dallas, 
Texas, will be the director of the workshop 
course in electric typewriting. 

Details of the program and further infor- 
mation can be secured by writing to Hulda 
Vaaler, Director, Workshop in Business 
Education, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, South Dakota. 


Business Teacher Heads 
South Carolina Teachers 


Mrs. Maude Marcom, 
head of the Business 
Department, University 
High School, Columbia, 
South Carolina, is the 
new president of the 
South Carolina Educa- 
tion Association. She 
was elected to this office 
during the 68th conven- 
tion of the Association 
which was held at Co- 
lumbia on March 15 and 
16. 

Mrs. Marcom has been 
active in the Department 
of Classroom Teachers 
of the South Carolina Education Association, 
having held successive offices of second vice- 
president, first vice-president, and president. 
On the national level, Mrs. Marcom was 
appointed on a special investigating com- 
mittee for the Defense Committee of the 
National Education Association. In 1954 
she was chairman of the Elections Com- 
mittee of the National Department of Class- 
room Teachers. She is now chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. 


Maude Marcom 
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An F.B.L.A. Activity 


A Survey of a Rural City 
(Submitted by Mrs. Valora Osberg, 


Vinton High School, 
Vinton, Iowa) 

A gratifying activity of the Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America organization is to 
conduct a survey of business in their own 
town as was done in Vinton, Iowa. The 
reasons for conducting the survey were: 
(1) to gear the curriculum of the business 
department of the high school to better meet 
the secretarial, clerical, and record keeping 
needs of local businessmen; (2) to more 
adequately prepare students to meet these 
needs; (3) to determine the weak and strong 
points of the business department; and 
(4) to give business students an opportunity 
to visit with business people. 

One hundred office workers, about two for 
each of the fifty-two business firms surveyed, 
were interviewed and classified as secre- 
taries, clerical workers, and bookkeepers. 
Not only did the survey provide an oppor- 
tunity for students of the high school and 
employers and their employees to become 
better acquainted, but here are some of the 
interesting facts uncovered: 


The beginning salary quoted for a high 
school graduate ranged from $173 per month 
down to $120 per month, with the average 
being $140. Eight of the employers indicated 
they would pay a higher beginning salary to 
a business college graduate. In most cases, 
no systematic salary increase was followed, 
but increases in pay were granted according 
to merit once or twice a year. One secretary- 
bookkeeper had worked in the same office 
for thirty-seven years. The employee turn- 
over is slow; most Vinton office workers stay 
on the job longer than national studies would 
indicate. 


Equipment-wise, Vinton businesses have 
kept pace with modern standards. Thirteen 
of the 110 typewriters are electric, with more 
coming in each month. Seventy per cent of 
all typewriters are five years old or less. Of 
the 108 adding and calculating machines, 40 
per cent are ten-key and 41 per cent are more 
than five years old. Where dictation is 
necessary, five offices have voice-writing 
equipment while all others depend on short- 
hand. The survey further indicated the 
most popular of the various makes of modern 
office machines and unearthed for student 
interest the oldest of the adding machines 
and typewriters. 


The business department concluded from 
its study the need for more business ma- 
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chines. Dictation and typing speeds of the 
high school graduate exceeded adequacy, 
Weaknesses fell in the area of spelling and 
oral expression. A curriculum study of the 
business department is another outgrowth of 
this survey. 

Personality traits rating highest among 
local employers were initiative, loyalty, 
punctuality, tact, and manners. 

It took several class periods for the stu- 
dents to discuss their experiences of the 
interview. Questions were asked about 
various businesses, and the survey values 
will no doubt be many more than those 
already indicated. 


Doctorate for Kirkpatrick 





It has recently been 
announced that M. O. 
Kirkpatrick, Jr., has 
completed his doctorate 
course work at Indiana 
University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. He has 
taught at Indiana Uni- 
versity and recently fin- 
ished a teaching assign- 
ment at the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick _re- 
ceived his B.S. degree 
from the University of 
North Carolina and his M. 0. Kirkpatrick 
M.Ed. degree from the 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro. 
He has joined the faculty of King’s Business 
College, Charlotte, North Carolina. In addi- 
tion to teaching"accounting, report writing, 
and typewriting, he will be assigned to 
library organization. 








C.C.C.C. Moves 


Central California Commercial College, 
Fresno, California, which has occupied a 
two-story building at Fresno and L Streets 
since 1919, has moved to new quarters at 
1921 Tuolumne at Broadway. C. S. Bowlby, 
the president of the college, announced a 
long-term lease has been taken on the new 
location. The school was known as Heald’s 
Business College when it was founded. The 
present name of the college was adopted in 
1922. .The school is 65 years old and has 
had more than 30,000 students. 
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Pennsylvania Private School Association 
Has Research Division 


David S. Levitan, president of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Private Busi- 
Schools, and principal of The Levitan School, 
Philadelphia, has announced that thirty- 
seven Pennsylvania private business schools 
have undertaken a long-range program of 
research in the area of business education. 
The Research Division of the Association will 


gather information of interest to industry, ~ 


business teachers, the private business 
school field, and institutions of other types 
offering courses in business. It is hoped that 
the effort will assist in the development of 
improved programs of business education. 
Projects, which will be conducted with 
the assistance of Raymond L. Fels Asso- 
ciates, a consulting organization, will get 


under way immediately. The division plans 
to release project findings to those groups 
who evidence an interest in its work. 

Organized on a permanent basis, the 
Pennsylvania Association of Private Busi- 
ness Schools Research Division has estab- 
lished offices at 241 West Eighth Street, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. G. Crawford Lyon, 
director, New Castle Business. College, 
New Castle, Pennsylvania, is executive 
secretary; L. Herbert Finkelhor, president, 
The Business Training College, Pittsburgh, 
is Western Area Coordinator; and Mr. Levi- 
tan is Eastern Area Coordinator. 

The photo below shows, from left to right, 
Herbert Finkelhor, Raymond L. Fels, and 
G. Crawford Lyon. 














North Carolina Meeting 


The annual meeting of the North Carolina 
Business Education Association was held 
at the Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, on 
March 24. William Warren, High School, 
High Point, presided. A panel composed of 
Dr. Vance T. Littlejohn, Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro; Mrs. Kathryn McIntire, High School, 
Greensboro; and Dan Motley, High School, 


McLeansville, presented and discussed a 
prospectus for an agency to coordinate busi- 
ness education in North Carolina. 

New officers were elected as follows: 
president, Mary Long, Oakley High School, 
Biltmore; vice-president, Wade Hampton, 
Reynolds High School, Asheville; secretary- 
treasurer, Inez Bankett, Albemarle High 
School, Albermarle. 








For lists of summer courses available 


to business teachers, see page 420 
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A NEW ENRICHED 
1956 
FIFTH EDITION 


> 


fil 


CONSUMER 
a, ECONOMIC 
/ PROBLEMS 


By W. Harmon Wilson and Elvin S. Eyster 





Here is a thoroughly revised edition of the most 
widely used book in the field for the past twenty 
years. Many teachers made suggestions that 
were incorporated in the text material. The 

, ; content of CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROB- 

“ae — Will LEMS, Fifth Edition, follows the latest courses of 

: study and conforms to the recommendations of 

© Workbook — provides study the National Association of Secondary School 

guides, business and legal forms, Principals. The organization is logical; the 

and projects language is simple, clear, and direct; and the 

_— illustrations, charts, and graphic material hold 

chievement Tests and Ex- and motivate the student's interest. 
amination — seven achievement 

tests and a final examination 


® Teachers’ manual 
Plan to use it in your classes next year. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Bookkeeping Grades in a 
Visible File 


(Submitted by J. G. Pritchard 
Lincoln High School 
Seattle, Washington) 


Looking for a quick and easy way to 
record your bookkeeping grades? The 
picture below shows a scheme that has been 
in use for a number of semesters. It is easily 
set up. Use ruled 4” x 6” cards. Rule up the 
required number of columns. Have the 
students’ names lettered along the bottom. 
Alphabetize the cards. 


May, 1956 


Make up covers from bristol board or 
similar material. Cut two pieces 7” by 15” 
long. Staple together at one end. Make a 
crease one inch from the bound end for a 
hinge in the part to be the cover. 

Now fasten the cards to the back cover 
with masking. tape (preferred) or Scotch 
tape. Start at the bottom with the last 
name. Tape in the cards about a half inch 
apart to expose the names. 

Your pencil easily flips back the card to 
the desired place for recording a grade. 
There is more room on cards for dates, 
progress on long projects, or if a lesson has 
been returned for corrections. The last 
helps to evaluate a student’s bookkeeping 
ability. Having the file available to the 
class members tends to keep them up to date 
and aware of their progress. Record supple- 
mentary work by recording in columns on 
the reverse of the card. Column headings 
are not necessary. 

A visible file is an excellent way to utilize 
the progress cards furnished by some pub- 
lishers of bookkeeping supplies. 











New California Officers 


At the meeting of the California Business 
Education Association held in San Fran- 
cisco on March 25 to 27, Mary Alice Witten- 
berg, Los Angeles Harbor Junior College, 
Wilmington, was elected president. The 
other new officers elected are as follows: 
vice-president, Jack Snyder, Santa Cruz 
High School, Santa Cruz; secretary, Louis 
Gentile, Chaffey College, Ontario, Cali- 
fornia; treasurer, Ruth Robinson, San Diego 
Junior College, San Diego. 


Raymond Morgan Is Promoted 


Dr. Raymond W. Morgan of Central 
High School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
recently was promoted to assistant principal 
of that school. He started teaching in 
Central High School in 1930 and later was 
appointed head of the Business Department. 
He has taught evening courses and summer 
courses at the University of Pittsburgh, 
where he also obtained his Doctor’s degree. 





SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES 


Besides the summer school courses for busi- 
ness teachers starting on page 420, refer also 
to the listing in the April issue. 














.. Program.. 


Mountain-Plains Business Education Association 


Fifth Annual Convention 


Broadview Hotel, Wichita, Kansas 
June 14—16, 1956 


Theme: “Business Education in the Air Age’ 


Clyde Blanchard, Tulsa, Oklahoma, presi- 
dent of the Mountain-Plains Business Edu- 
cation Association, has announced the pro- 
gram for the fifth annual convention of the 
Association, which will be held at the Broad- 
view Hotel, Wichita, Kansas, on June 14-16. 
Dr. Gerald Porter, University of Oklahoma, 
is the program chairman, while Faye 
Ricketts, Wichita University, and Louise 
Keller, West High School, Wichita, are co- 
chairmen of the convention. The other 
officers of the Association include: vice- 
president, Dorothy Travis, Central High 
School and University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks; executive secretary, Agnes 
Kinney, North High School, Denver, Colo- 
rado; treasurer, Ruben Dumler, St. John’s 
College, Winfield, Kansas. 


The program follows: 


Thursday, June 14 
1:15 P.M. 


UBEA Representative Assembly (M- 
PBEA Regional Meeting) 

Presiding: E. C. McGill, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, president 
of UBEA 

Roll Call and Accrediting of Delegates of 
Affiliated Associations: Hollis Guy, Ex- 
ecutive director, UBEA, Washington, 
D. C. 

Business Session and Discussion Group 
meeting 

All members of UBEA are cordially in- 
vited to attend the Representative 
Assembly meeting. 


Making Final Plans for the Convention 
From left to right: Clyde Blanchard, Faye Ricketts, Dr. Gerald Porter, and Dr. E. C. McGill. 
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| :30 p.M.—7:30 P.M. 
Registration and Visit Exhibits 
2:00 p.m.—4:30 P.M. 
Tour of Boeing Airplane Co. 
6:30 P.M. 
Banquet 
Presiding: Clyde I. Blanchard, President, 
M-PBEA, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Welcome: Mayor of Wichita 
Address: “‘Aviation — Bridge Between 
Peoples”—Philip W. Geary, Air World 
Education, Trans World Airlines, Inc., 
New York 


Friday, June 15 
8:00 A.M. 

Past Presidents’ Breakfast (Past presi- 
dents of M-PBEA and their guests) 

Presiding: Vernon V. Payne, immediate 
past president, M-PBEA, North Texas 
State College, Denton 

Distributive Education Breakfast 

Presiding: H. D. Shotwell, state super- 
visor of business education, Topeka, 
Kansas 

9:15 a.M.—10:15 A.M. 

General Session 

Theme, “The Scope and Implications of 
Automation in the Office” 

Chairman: Ruben J. Dumler, Treasurer, 
M-PBEA, St. John’s College, Winfield, 
Kansas 

Speaker: Irene Place, School of Business 
Administration, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 

Recorder: Albert H. Gabriel, Jr., Alta- 
mont High School, Altamont, Kansas 

10:30 a.mM.—11:30 a.m. 

General Session 


Theme, “Data Processing” 

Chairman: F. Wayne House, Nebraska 
Membership Director for UBEA and 
M-PBEA, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 

Speaker: Henry I. Davidson, Moore Busi- 
Forms, Inc., St. Paul, Minnesota 

Recorder: Frances Miller, High School, 
Beresford, South Dakota 

12:00 noon 

Delta Pi Epsilon Luncheon 

Presiding: Raymond R. White, President, 
Sigma Chapter of DPE, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman 

Address: “Delta Pi Epsilon, Past, Present 
and Future’ — Theodore Woodward, 
National President, DPE, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee 
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(All business teachers are cordially invited 
to attend this luncheon which is spon- 
sored by the DPE chapters in the 
M-PBEA Region) 


1:45 p.m.—3:45 P.M. 
Shorthand Session 
——- “Teaching Shorthand in the Air 
ge 
Chairman: Alice Hansen, High School, 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
Resource Person: John L. Rowe, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota 
Panel: “How Can I Teach Vocabu- 
lary?” — Iva James, High School, 
Hutchinson, Kansas 
“What Are Employable Standards?” — 
Allen Knoll, High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska 
“How Can I Make Homework Effec- 
tive?” — Dorothy Hazel, High School, 
Longmont, Colorado 
“What Can I Accomplish in a One-Year 
High School Shorthand Course?” — 
Marietta Montgomery, High School, 
Lubbock, Texas 
“What Can I Accomplish in a Two-Year 
High School Shorthand Course?” — 
Ruth I. Anderson, North Texas State 
College, Denton 
Recorder: Miss Fidelis Walter, 
School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Basic Business Session 


Theme, “Teaching Basic Business in the 
Air Age — Basic Understanding of the 
Business World for Everyone” 

Chairman: Katherine McIntyre, Pueblo 
Junior College, Pueblo, Colorado 

Teacher of Demonstration Class: Gladys 
Bahr, New Trier High School, Win- 
netka, Illinois 

Discussion of Demonstration by: Lorene 
Blandin, High School, Galeton, Colo- 
rado; Dorothy Travis, High School, and 
University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota; Lucie Van Den 
Berg, High School, Crawford, Colorado 

Recorder: Marjorie Kelly, Roosevelt High 
School, Emporia, Kansas 


High 


6:30 P.M. 


Buffet Supper 

Kansas Frolics — Local 
Kansas 

Master of Ceremonies: Francis Jabara, 
University of Wichita 

Awarding of prizes 


Talent from 





Saturday, June 16 
8:00 A.M. 


UBEA 10,000 Club Breakfast 

Presiding: E. C. McGill, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, President, 
UBEA 

Private Business Schools Breakfast 

Presiding: Roy R. Blackwood, Blackwood 
College, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

9:15 a.M.-11:15 A.M. 
Typewriting Session 
ee “Teaching Typewriting in the Air 
ge” 

Chairman: Sister Joseph Marie, Mary- 
mount College, Salina, Kansas 

Resource Person: T. James Crawford, 
School of Business, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Panel: “What is Employability?’ — Ruth 
Fetterman, High School, Dallas, Texas 
“How Can I Teach Proofreading?” — 
Mrs. Louise Bergner, Arvada, Colorado 
“How Can I provide for Individual 
Differences?” — Arthur Nelson, Minot, 
North Dakota 
“What Can I Accomplish in a One-Year 
High School Typewriting Course?” — 
A. J. Masterson, High School, Hobbs, 
New Mexico 
“What Can I Accomplish in a Two-Year 
High School Typewriting Course?’ — 
Della A. Mize, Capitol Hill Senior 
High School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Recorder: Lillian Rogers, New Mexico 
Highlands University, Las Vegas, New 
Mexico 

Bookkeeping Session 

Theme, ‘“Teaching Bookkeeping in the Air 
Age — Understanding the Bookkeeping 
Used by Small Business” 

Chairman: Roy E. Prickett, College of 
Education, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas 

Teacher of Demonstration Class: Ramon 
P. Heimerl, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado 

Discussion of Demonstration by: Dorothy 
Hazel, High School, Longmont, Colo- 
rado; Joseph P. Irons, High School, 
Greeley, Colorado; Richard Reicherter, 
St. Marys High School, St. Marys, 
Kansas 

Recorder: Anna Pfrang, Atchison County 
Community High School, Effingham, 
Kansas 

12:15 P.M. 


Closing Luncheon 

Presiding: Dorothy Travis, Vice Presi- 
dent, M—PBEA, Central High School 
and University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota 

Speaker: Clyde I. Blanchard, President, 
M-PBEA, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Presentation of the officers of the Mountain- 
Plains Business Education Association 
for 1956-57. 








Polishook Heads E.B.T.A. 


At the convention of the Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Association in Atlantic City 
during the Easter Holidays, Dr. William M. 
Polishook was elected president for the new 
year. Dr. Polishook is director of the Busi- 
ness Education Department, Teachers Col- 
lege, Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Also elected with Dr. Polishook were 
the following two officers: vice-president, 
Thomas A. Sullivan, Senior High School, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey; secretary, Mary 
Connelly, College of Business Administra- 
tion, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Two new board members were elected as 
follows: Albert L. Fisher, dean, Fisher 
Junior College, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Herbert A. Tonne, School of Education, 
New York University, New York City. 

There are approximately 2,500 members 
of E.B.T.A. One thousand of these attended 
the 59th annual convention in Atlantic City. 
Emma M. Audesirk, head of the Business 
Education Department, Northern Valley 
Regional High School, Demarest, New Jer- 
sey, has been appointed program chariman 
for the 1957 convention, which will be held at 
the Hotel Statler, New York City, during 
the Easter Holidays. 





are applied in teaching typewriting. 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 





PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING TYPEWRITING 


A 20-page booklet, No. C573, will be sent without charge to any interested teacher. It shows how psychological principles 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
San Francisco 3 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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New 





Realistic 





Inexpensive 


BUSINESS 
FILING <i: 


By Bassett and Agnew 


BUSINESS FILING, Second Edition, includes all the 
fundamental material covered in the first edition. 
In addition, the textual matter and illustrations are 
extended and improved to cover a much wider 
variety of information concerning modern systems 
and practices used in the filing of business records. 


The practice set, FILING OFFICE PRACTICE, pro- 
vides the necessary supplies and equipment for three 
card filing jobs and seven basic correspondence 
filing jobs, including alphabetic, numeric, subject, 
and geographic filing. The course may be arranged 
for twenty, thirty, or forty class periods. 





South -Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N.Y. San Francisco 3 
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RIGHT DOWN THE LINE... 


20% CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING sxo ACCOUNTING 


20th Edition 


By Carlson, Forkner, and Prickett 





IS THE LEADING BOOh 
IN THE HELD 


® In Popularity — 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING is used in many more schools 
than all other bookkeeping books combined. 
It is used in all states having adoptions in 
bookkeeping. This record plus its adoption 
record in large cities plus its wide usage in 
individual schools throughout the country 
makes a truly amazing record. 


® In Content — It is based upon the best and latest methods of 
bookkeeping as found in modern business. 
It represents the efforts of the authors, editors, 
professional consultants, and hundreds of 
teachers. Standard three-color ruled forms 
are given throughout the textbook. The 
terminology and procedures follow the latest 
recommendations of the American Institute of 
Accountants. 


® In Variety of Materials — 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING gives you a choice of 
workbooks and practice sets to fit the need in 
your school. Objective tests, semester ex- 
aminations, teachers’ keys, teachers’ manuals, 
and award services are available to aid in 
teaching and in motivating the interest of 
your students. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 











THE CLASSROOM CREED 


I will comprehend and discharge my professional responsibilities — eagerly, honestly, 
and effectively. 


I will teach in harmony with the goals of the school that employs me, the concepts of 
the country which sustains me, and the goodwill of colleagues who surround me. 


I will carefully plan each course and class — the content, the methods, the motivation, 
the aids, the time, the student participation, etc. The activity must challenge the 
superior student, encourage the slow learner, and implement established goals. 


I will keep the students informed concerning the objectives of the course, immediate 
aims of each unit of work, the significance of each carefully planned assignment, and 
the standards of classroom achievement. 


I will be friendly, considerate, and confident — each student must feel welcome and 
secure in my classes. 


I will daily approach my classroom with a keen interest in the students’ comfort and 
progress, and with a genuine enthusiasm for the planned activity. 


I will attempt to dress neatly, speak clearly, appear poised, avoid annoying man- 
nerisms, and not take myself too seriously. 


I will motivate my students through positively stimulating their interest, not by stoop- 
ing to ridicule, or by using sarcasm, or by creating fear. 


I will maintain an “‘open” office door and welcome students with personal, remedial, 
and other learning problems. 


I will construct or select pertinent tests, review for them systematically, administer 
them frequently, evaluate them fairly, and discuss them fully. 


I will secure and study carefully the students’ evaluation of my courses and my teach- 
ing. 

I will extend my insight into and my ability in the application of the psychological 
laws of growth and learning. 


I will keep abreast of current developments in my special field and the teaching pro- 
fession. 


I will be ethical and professional in contacts with students, parents, and other teachers. 


I will be a good citizen by giving unselfishly of time and talent to my family, my church, 
and my community. 


—Dr. Edward L. Christensen, 
Brigham Young University 


Reprinted from PHI DELTA KAPPAN, Golden Anniversary 
January, 1956 
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Summer School Announcements — Continued 
from April Issue 


The following is a partial list of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the schools 
that have cooperated by submitting listings. Another list of schools was published in the April issue. Teachers who 
are interested in enrolling in a summer school should write to the schools for more detailed information. 


Alabama 

TROY — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 11-July 17. Accounting; Business Methods; Business 
Machines; Salesmanship; Shorthand; Typing; Business English; 
General Business. Second Term, July 18-August 24. Personnel 
Management; Shorthand; Business Machines; Typing; Office 
Management; Advertising; Business Arithmetic. Address, 
E. D. Heyler, Head, Business Education Department. 


Colorado 


BOULDER — UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO: Two 
Terms, June 15—July 20; July 28-August 25. Improvement of 
Instruction in Shorthand and Ty re Improvement of 
Instruction in Bookkeeping and Senendl usiness; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Clerical, Office, and Secretarial Practice; 
Foundations of Business Education; Seminar in Business Edu- 
cation; Organization, Administration, and Supervision of Busi- 
ness Education; Research in Business Education; Organization, 
Administration, and Supervision of Distributive Education; 
Workshop in Problems in Business Education; undergraduate 
courses in Shorthand, Typewriting, Office Machines, Business 
Law; undergraduate and graduate courses in Accounting, 
Finance, Marketing, Management. Address, Helen B. Borland. 


Kansas 


HAYS— FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: 
June 5—August 2. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced 
Typewriting; Office Machines; Elementary and Intermediate 
Shorthand; Introductory Economics. Address, Dr. Leonard W. 
Thompson, Head, Department of Economics. 


Nebraska 


CHADRON — NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June §-July 27. Shorthand; Typing; Accounting; 
Business Communication; Business Mathematics. Address, 
Registrar. 

KEARNEY — NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Regular Session, June 4—July 27; Post-Session, July 28- 
August 11. Typing; Business Law; Shorthand; Accounting; 
Introduction to Business; Business Machines. Address, J. Hor- 
ner, Registrar. 

LINCOLN — NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY: 
June 11—August 3. Typing. Address, Sam Dahl. 

OMAHA — CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY: June 14- 
August 3. Guidance in Business Education; Materials and 
Methods of Teaching Business Subjects. Address, Summer 
Session Secretary. 

OMAHA — UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA: First Session, 
June 11-July 14. Elementary Accounting; Business Law; 
Marketing; Investment Principles and Practices. Second 
Session, July 16—August 18. lementary Accounting; Intro- 
duction to Business; Business Law; General Insurance; Social 
Insurance. Evening Session, June 12—August 2 (Tuesdays and 
Thursdays). Elementary Typewriting; Elementary Accounting; 
Corporation Finance; Principles of Real Estate. Address, 
Donald Emery. 

PERU — NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 4-July 27. Shorthand; Typing; Accounting; Clerical 
Practice. Address, F. H. Larson, Registrar. 


New Hampshire 


PLYMOUTH — PLYMOUTH TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
July 2-August 10. Finance and Business Administration of 
Schools; Improving Instruction in Typewriting and Shorthand; 
Improving Instruction in Business Mathematics and Bookkeep- 
ing. Address, Registrar. 


New Jersey 


MONTCLAIR — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: July 2- 
August 10. The Business Education Curriculum; Improvement 
of Instruction in Business Education: General Business Sub- 
jects; Improvement of Instruction in Business Education: 
Secretarial Subjects; Field Studies and Audio-Visual Aids in 
Business Education; Supervised Work Experience and Seminar; 
Advanced Business Law Cases I; Economic History of the U. S.; 
Development of Economic Institutions and Ideas. Address, 


Dr. M. H. Freeman, Head of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion. 
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New Mexico 


LAS VEGAS — NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVER. 
SITY: June 13-August 17. Methods of Teaching General Busi- 
ness; Teaching of Typewriting; Principles of Business Educa- 
tion; Administration and Supervision of Distributive Education; 
Improvement of Instruction of Ln ee Bookkeeping and 
Accounting Machines; Methods of Teaching High School 
Bookkeeping; Business Education Curriculum; Materials and 
Method of Distributive Education; Advanced Techniques of 
Teaching Typing; Beginning Stenograph; Speed Shorthand; 
Business Correspondence; Principles of Business Education 
(Workshop); Business Education Practices (Workshop). 
Address, Dean Ray Farmer. 

SILVER CITY — NEW MEXICO WESTERN COLLEGE: 
June 4-July 27. Principles of Business; Beginning Typewriting; 
Advanced Typewriting; Marketing; Business Mathematics; 
Personal Finance; Labor Economics. Address, W. J. Lincoln, 
Chairman, Business Education Department, or D. S. Overturf, 
Registrar. 

STATE COLLEGE— NEW MEXICO COLLEGE OF 
A & M ARTS: June 11-August 4. Office Management; Ele- 
mentary Typewriting; Accounting for Nonmajors; Business 
Law; Federal Income Tax Accounting; Introduction to Eco- 
nomics; Corporation Finance; Economic Geography. Address, 
Registrar. 


New York 


ALBANY—NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: Siz-Weeks’ Session, July 2-August 11; Eight- 
Weeks’ Session, July 2-August 24. Advanced Office Practice; 
Workshop in Operating Distributive Education Programs; 

orkshop in General Business Education; Cooperative Work 
Experience in Business Education; other subject matter courses 
in costoans education and general education. Address, Edgar W. 
Flinton, Director of Graduate Studies. 


GARDEN CITY— ADELPHI COLLEGE: Intersession, 
June 11—June 29. Principles of Marketing. Summer Session, 
July 2-August 10. Business Mathematics; Principles of Ad- 
vertising; Business Communications; Business Law. Address, 
Richard F. Clemo, Director of Summer Sessions. 


NEW YORK— TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY: July 9-August 17. Orientation in Teaching 
Methods for Business Subjects; Introduction to Research in 
Business Education; Methods and Research in the Teaching of 
Typewriting; Methods and Research ip the Teaching of Short- 
hand and Transcription; Methods and Research in the Teaching 
of Bookkeeping and Accounting; Methods, Materials, and Re- 
search in the Teaching of Office, Clerical, and Secretarial 
Practice; Audio-Visual Aids in Business Education. Address, 
Professor Mary Ellen Oliverio, Department of Business Education, 
Teachers College. 


NEW YORK — HUNTER COLLEGE: July 9-August 17. 
Elementary and Intermediate Typewriting; Elementary and 
Intermediate Gregg Shorthand; graduate course in Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Business Education. Address, James R. 
Meehan, Director of Division of Business Education. 


NEW YORK— NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION: Intersession, June 18—June 29. Principles 
of Business Education I. Summer Session, July 3-August 10. 
Workshop in Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; 
Methods and Materials of Teaching Bookkeeping; Workshop in 
Improvement of Instruction in General Business Subjects; 
Methods of Teaching General Business Subjects; Principles of 
Business Education; Audio-Visual Aids in Business Education; 
Methods and Materials of Teaching Distributive Education; 
Organization and Administration of Distributive Education; 
Workshop in Office Practice; Workshop in Typewriting; 
Methods of Teaching Elementary Typewriting; Workshop in 
Shorthand; Demonstration of Teaching Elementary Gregg 
Shorthand; Evaluation of Current Literature in Business 
Education; Automation —Its Influence on Business Education 
(conference). Postsession, August 13-August 24. Improvement 
of Teaching in Collegiate Business Subjects. Address, Peter L. 
Agnew, Chairman, Department of Business Education. 

NEW YORK— NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF RETAILING: First Session, July 9—July 27. Retail 
Merchandising; Retail Store Salesmanship: Principles and 
Supervision; Techniques of Supervision and Leadership; Color 
and Design in Fashion; Management of a Small Store; Retail 
Merchandising Policies; Thesis Seminar; other subject matter 
courses in retailing. Second Session, July 30-August 17. Retail 
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Buying; Training Retail Store Personnel; Research Techniques 
in Retailing; Teaching of Distributive Education; Materials and 
Methods; ‘hesis Seminar; Merchandise Display Techniques; 
Reiail Store Advertising; other subject matter courses in re- 
tailing. Address, Charles M. Edwards, Jr., Dean. 

sT. BONAVENTURE — ST. BONAVENTURE UNI- 
VERSITY: July 2-August 10. Fundamentals of Economics; 
Economic History of the United States; Insurance and Negoti- 
able Instruments; subject matter courses in accounting and 
finance. Address, Father Ambrose Buckingham, O.F.M. 

STATEN ISLAND— WAGNER COLLEGE: June 65- 
August 8. Mathematics of Finance; Principles of Economics; 
Business Law; Labor Problems; Money and Banking; Industrial 
Organization "and Management; Marketing; Corporation Fi- 
nance. Address, Adolph J. Stern, Dean. 


North Carolina 


BOONE — APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 12—-August 24. Beginning and Advanced Short- 
hand; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Beginning and 
Advanced Accounting; Introduction to Business; Business 
Math; Office Machines. Address, Roscoe Allen, Business Edu- 
cation Department. 


CULLOWHEE — WESTERN CAROLINA COLLEGE: 

Two Terms, June 4-July 13; July 16—August 17. Typing; Office 
Management; Business Management; Business Machines; 
Business Law. Address, Summer School Director or Registrar. 

ELON COLLEGE— ELON COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 4-July 13; July 16—August 24. Bookkeeping; Typewriting; 
Mathematics of Finance; Corporation Finance; subject matter 
courses in general education. Address, Director of Summer 
School. 

GREENSBORO — THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: June 11-July 18. 
Advanced Accounting; Business Correspondence; Field Study; 
Improving Instruction in Bookkeeping; Teachin Seminar; 
pees of Business Education; Organization and Administra- 
tion of Distributive Education; Improving Instruction in Dis- 
tributive Education. Address, "Dr. Vance T. Littlejohn, Head, 
Department of Business Education. 

GREENVILLE — EAST CAROLINA COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 14-July 10; July 11—August 17. Shorthand Con- 
ference. Address, Dr. Leo W. Jenkins. 

HICKORY — LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 4-July 11; July 12-August 19. Subject matter courses 
in Typing, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, and Accounting; subject 
matter courses in economics and business education. Address, 
G. R. Patterson, Director of Summer Session. 


North Dakota 


GRAND FORKS— UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DaA- 
KOTA: June 13-August 4. Improvement of Instruction in 
Typewriting; Demonstration Class in the Teaching of Type- 
writing; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and Tran- 
scription; Demonstration Class in the Teaching of Shorthand 
and Transcription; Improvement of Instruction in the Basic 
Business Subjects; Practicum in Teaching Secretarial, Clerical, 
and Office Practice; Demonstration Class in the Teaching of Of- 
fice Machines; Business Education in the S — Ss 
Theories and Practices; Supervision of Business seteaoen 
Organization and Supervision of Distributive Education; 
Coordination Methods in Distributive Education; Problems in 
Distributive Education; Typewriting; Advanced "Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Advanced ‘Shorthand; Advanced Dictation and 
Transcription; Principles of Office Machines. Address, Dr. John 
L. Rowe, Head, Business Education Department. 


Ohio 


ATHENS — OHIO UNIVERSITY: June 18-August*'11- 
Accounting; Beginning Typewriting; Office Machines; Business 
Communications; Economics. Address, Doris Sponseller, 
Secretarial Studies Department. 

BOWLING GREEN— BOWLING GREEN STATE 
UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, June 11-July 20; July 23- 
August 24. Principles of Marketing; Principles of Management; 
Government and Business; Business Law; Negotiable Instru- 
ments; Beginning el 6 a Business Problems of the 
Consumer; Improvement of Instruction in Basic Business 
Education; subject matter courses in business administration, 
economics and education. Address, Dr. Mearl R. Guthrie. 

CINCINNATI — UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Intersession, June 4§-June 165; 
First Regular Term, —_— 16—July 21; Second Regular Term, 
July 21-August 24. Sogieting and Advanced Typewriting; 
Beginning and po horthand; Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Shorthand and T. 
in Business Education; Field Problems in Modern Business; 

subject matter courses in accounting, economics, education. 
4 ress, Dr. Harold Leith, Teachers College. 

CINCINNATI — XAVIER UNIVERSITY: First Session, 
June 18-July 27. Principles of Economics; Labor Economics; 
Public Finance and Taxation; Principles of Marketing; Business 
Organization and Management; Managerial Accounting; Ad- 
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ministration Operations; Principles of Accounting; Intermediate 
Accounting; Advanced Accounting Problems; Industrial Ac- 
countin nalyais of Financial Statements; Auditing Principles. 
Second easion, J > 30- August 31. Principles of Economics II; 
Labor Relations; Money and Banking; Intermediate Economic 
Analysis; Personnel Problems; Principles of Accountin 
Intermediate Accounting II; Advanced Accounting Ben 
lems II; Industrial Accounting II; Taxation. Address, Director 
of Summer Sessions. 


CLEVELAND — WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 18-July 28; July 30-September 1. Occupa- 
tional Information and Counseling; Curriculum Trends in 
Secondary Schools; Laboratory in Audio-Visual Instruction. 
Address, University Admission Office. 


COLUMBUS — OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
June 19-July 25. Seminar in Business Education; Survey of 
Vocational Education; Methods of Teaching Distributive 
Education; Organization and Administration of Education for 
the Distributive Occupations; Improvement of Instruction in 
Basic Business; Annual Conference for Business Teachers. 
Second Term, July 26—August 31. Workshop in ag Operations 
and Practices. Address, Dr. Charles B. Hicks, nez Ray 
Wells, or the Entrance Board. 


FINDLAY — FINDLAY COLLEGE: June 11—August 10. 
Economic Geography; Business Mathematics and Investments; 
other subject matter courses in economics and general educa- 
tion. Address, Dean Carrol A. Morey. 


KENT— KENT STATE UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
June 18-July 12. Typewriting I; Business Report Writing; 
Individual Investigation; Wor shop in Business Machines; 
Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Training; Seminar 
in Accounting-Social Business; subject matter courses in ac- 
counting, commerce, and business administration. Second 
Term, uly 23-August 25. Typewriting I; Adding and Calculat- 
ing Machines; Business Letter Writing; subject matter courses 
in accounting, commerce, and business administration. Address, 
Dr. Elizabeth M. Lewis. 


OXFORD — MIAMI UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, June 18- 
July 28; July 30-August 81. Subject matter courses in account- 
ing, business, economics, finance, industrial management, 
—! and secretarial studies. Address, Director of Summer 

ession. 


SPRINGFIELD — WITTENBERG COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 11-July 14; July 16-August 18. Subject matter 
courses in accounting and business administration. Address, 
Dean Wendell C. Nystrom, Director of Summer Session. 


WILMINGTON — WILMINGTON COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 11-July 14; July 16-August 17. Consumer Eco- 
nomics; Principles of Economics. Address, Graydon W. Yaple. 


Oklahoma 


ADA — EAST CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: May 29- 
July 26. Elements of Accounting 1; Elements of Accounting II; 
Municipal Accounting; Cost Accounting; Business Law; Prin- 
ciples of Shorthand; dvanced Shorthand; Principles of "Type- 
writing; Advanced Typewriting; Office Practice; Principles of 
Marketing; Teachers’ Course in Business Education. Address, 
Dr. E. W. James, Dean of Instruction. 


NORMAN — UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA: June 4- 
August 5. Elementary Typewriting; Elementary Shorthand; 
Office Management; Advanced Stu y of Shorthand and Tran- 
scription — eachers Course; Office Machines; Problems in 
Secretarial Practice; Principles and Problems of Vocational 

ducation; Curriculum Studies in Business Education; Ad- 
vanced Study of Instructional Methods in Business Education; 
Problems of Teaching Basic Business Subjects; Supervised 

ork Experience for et me of Business Subjects; Student 
Teaching in Business Subjects; Individual Study in Business 
Education; Research for eae 8 Thesis; Research for Doctor’s 
Dissertation; subject matter courses in business, economics, and 
education. Address, Dr. Gerald A. Porter, College of Education. 

STILLWATER — OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE: 
June 4-August 4. Annual Regional Summer Conference on 
Business Education and Distributive Education (June 11-12); 
Electric Typewriting wane (June 4-8); Distributive Edu- 
cation Workshop (June 4-15); pyegensios Teaching in Business 
Education; Teaching Secretarial Business Subjects; Teaching 
Bookkeeping and General Business Subjects; Thesis in Business 
Education; Saleee } in Business Education; Problems in Busi- 
ness Education; Field Study in Business Education; High School 
Business Curriculum; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeep- 
ing; Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting; Improvement 
of Instruction in Shorthand and Transcription; Principles and 
Philosophy of Distributive Education; Seminar in Distributive 
Education; Field Problems in Distributive Education; Organi- 
zation and Administration of the Distributive Education Pro- 
gram; Improvement of Instruction in Merchandising; subject 
matter courses in accounti ing business ay ap hee } -sane emag 
law, economics, office s Address, Lloyd L. Garrison, 
Department of Business Education. 

TAHLEQUAH — NORTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE: 
May 29-July 27. Office Machines; Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Accounting; Business Law; Advanced Accounting. Address, 
Dean Bally or Noble Bryan, Registrar. 
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_ TULSA — UNIVERSITY OF TULSA: June 11-July 27. 
Foundations in Business Education; Improvementjof Instruc- 
tion in Typewriting and Office Practice;gImprovement of In- 
struction in Shorthand and in Dictation and Transcription. 
Address, Director of Summer Session. 


Oregon 


EUGENE — UNIVERSITY OF OREGON: June 18- 
August 10. Typing; Stenography; Office Practice Techniques; 
Accounting; Office Management; Principles of Business Educa- 
tion; Problems of Business Education; Family Financial Secu- 
rity Workshop. Address, Dean Paul B. Jacobson or Dean 
Victor P. Morris. 


Pennsylvania 


BLOOMSBURG — STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: First 
Session, June 4-June 22. Accounting II; Clerical Practice and 
Office Machines. Second Session, June 25-July 13. Salesman- 
ship; Business Law I. Third Session, July 16-August 3. Busi- 
ness. Law II; Economics I. Fourth Session, August 6—August 24. 
Economics II; Tax Accounting. Address, Dr. Thomas B. Martin, 
Director of Business Education. 


DALLAS — COLLEGE MISERICORDIA: June 2j- 
August 3. Shorthand; Typing; Accounting. Address, Sister M. 
Annunciata, R.S.M., Dean. 

INDIANA—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE:  Pre- 
Session, June 4-June 22. Accounting III. Regular Session, 
June 26-August 3. Problems in Business;Education; Account- 
ing I, II; Methods of Teaching Business Courses; Business 
Mathematics I, II; Meeting Community Needs; Clerical 
Practice and Office Machines; Typing I, id III; Retailing in 
Stores. Post Session, August 6-August 24. Accounting III, IV, 
V; Retailing in Stores III. Address, R. W. Cordier. 

JENKINTOWN — BEAVER COLLEGE: June 18-July 28. 
Economic Principles; Investments; Advertising. Address, 
Dr. E. B. Townsend, Director. 

LEWISBURG — BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY: June 27- 
August 19. Principles of Economics; Principles of Accounting; 
Sales and Sales Management; Transportation; Marketing; 
Money and Banking; Economics of Public Finance; Labor and 
Personnel Problems; History of Economic Thought. Address, 
Dean William H. Coleman. 


PHILADELPHIA — TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: Regular 
Session, July 2-August 10. Subject matter courses in ac- 
counting; Business Correspondence; Curricula in Business 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in Skill Subjects; Con- 
tracts; Business Associations; subject matter courses in eco- 
nomics; Principles of Marketing; Sales Management; subject 
matter courses in general education. Second Session, August 13— 
September 18. Subject matter courses in accounting; Negotiable 
Instruments; subject matter courses in economics; Principles of 
Marketing; Salesmanship; Elementary Business Statistics; sub- 
ject matter courses in general education. Address, Director of 
Summer Session, 

PITTSBURGH — DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY: June 25- 
August 3. Shorthand; Typewriting; Advanced Typewriting; 
Office Practice. Address, Director of Summer Session. 

PITTSBURGH — UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Pre-Two Weeks’ Session, 
June 18—June 29. Methods and Materials for Teaching Social 
Business Subjects. Regular Siz-Weeks’ Session, July 2- 
August 10. Methods of Teaching Typewriting and Shorthand; 
General Business; Consumer Business Education; Office Prac- 
tice; Methods and Materials for Teaching Transcription; 
Readings in Office Practice; Industrial Geography; Principles 
and Problems of Business Education; Application of Research 
Findings to Business Education Practices; Methods and 
Supervision in Business Education. Post Two-Weeks’ Session, 
August 138—-August 24. Guidance for Teachers of Business 
Subjects. Address, Dr. George W. Anderson, Director of Courses 
in Business Education. 


UNIVERSITY PARK — PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNI- 
VERSITY: Intersession, June 11-—June 20; Regular Session, 
July 2-August 11; Post-Session, August 13—-August 31. Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Business Skill Subjects; Improvement of 
Instruction in Basic Business Subjects; Teaching of Office 
Practice; Teaching of Shorthand; Administration and Super- 
vision of Business Education; Evaluation of Research and 
Empirical Literature in Business Education; Beginning Type- 
writing and Shorthand; Elements of Geography; English in 
Business Practice; Economics of Collective Bargaining; Prob- 
lems in Commerce. Address, Dean M. R. Trabue, 102 Burrowes 
Building. 


South Carolina 


COLUMBIA — UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA: 
June 8-August 11. Shorthand (Advanced); Typewriting; 
omenteny and Advanced Accounting; Statistics; Methods o 
Teaching Business Subjects; Business Law; Retailing; Market- 
ing; subject matter courses in economics. Address, H. O. Stro- 
hecker, Registrar, or Professor Aileen Funderburke, School of 
Business Administration. 
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ROCK HILL— WINTHROP® COLLEGE: Two 7rm; 
June 18-July 24; July 25-August 14. Shorthand; Econo:nies: 
Marketing; subject matter courses in education. Ad:/regs 
Dean S. J. McCoy. j 


South Dakota 


. HURON — HURON COLLEGE: June 6-August 5. l'yp- 
ing; Shorthand; Office Management; Office Machines. Ad.iress 
Dr. Morris N. Spencer, Dean. ‘ 

SPEARFISH — BLACK HILLS TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 4-July 6; July 9-August 10. Advanced 
Economics; Advanced Accounting; Business Machines; Short- 
hand; Typing. Address, President Russell E. Jonas. 

SPRINGFIELD —SOUTHERN STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 4-July 3; July 9-August 10, 
Office Practice; Accounting; Typing; Shorthand; Business Law. 
Address, Dean Lee DeBoer. 

VERMILLION — UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA: 
June 11—August 10. Readings in Business Education; Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of Business Education; Ele- 
mentary, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Clerical 
Office Machines; Business Finance; Property Insurance; Real 
Estate; Personnel Management; Public Relations in Business; 
Industrial Management; Public Finance; Business Cycles; 
International Trade; Problems of Monoply; Small Business 
Management; Personal Income Taxes. Address, Mark W. Del- 
zell, Dean of the School of Education, 


Tennessee 


COOKEVILLE — TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTI. 
TUTE: Two Terms, June 4-July 10; July 11-August 18. 
Elementary Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; Cost 
Accounting; Economics; Money and Banking; Labor Problems; 
Retailing; Business Law; Marketing; Business Correspondence. 
Address, Louis Johnson, Jr., Director, School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

JACKSON — UNION UNIVERSITY: June 4-August 11: 
Shorthand; Typing; Business Arithmetic. Address, Dean’s 
Office. 

JOHNSON CITY — EAST TENNESSEE STATE COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 2-July 12; July 13-August 22. 
Introduction to Business; Beginning Typewriting; Advanced 
Typewriting; Principles of Accounting; Business Letter 
Writing; Marketing; Business Organization and Finance; The 
Teaching of Secretarial Subjects; Beginning Shorthand; 
Business Mathematics; Office Procedures; Business Law. 
Address, P. W. Alexander, Dean. 

JOHNSON CITY—STEED COLLEGE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY: June 18—August 24. Speedwriting Theory; Meth- 
ods of Teaching Speedwriting; Speedtyping; Typewriting; 
Bookkeeping; Gregg Shorthand; Directed Teaching in Speed- 
writing, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping; Educational Psy- 
chology; Salesmanship; usual subject matter courses in Ac- 
counting, Mathematics, Economics, Law, Labor Problems, 
Banking, Finance. Address, Mrs. Wilda F. Walker, Registrar. 

KNOXVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: Two 
Terms, June 11-July 14;July 16—August 17. Office Machines; 
Business Letter Writing; Office Systems; Teaching of Type- 
writing; Teaching of Shorthand and Transcription; Teaching of 
Bookkeeping and Accounting; Guidance in Business Education. 
Address, Professor George A. Wagoner, Head of Business Edu- 
cation. 

NASHVILLE — GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: June 8-August 13. Business Machines; Methods 
of Teaching Business Subjects; Law; Accounting; Office 
Management; Research in Business Education; Guidance 10 
Business Education; Current Problems. Address, Dr. Theodore 
Woodward. 


Texas 


AUSTIN — UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS: First Term, 
June 5—July 17. Business Education Workshop (June 11-22); 
Principles and Curriculum Problems in Business Education; 
Business Education Research Seminar. Second Term, July 18- 
August 31. Advanced Studies and Techniques in the Teaching 
of Bookkeeping and the Basic Business Subjects. Address, 
Dr. Faborn Etier, Chairman of Division of Business Education. 

CANYON — WEST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 4-July 13; July 17-August 24. Improvement of 
Instruction in attennten Accounting, and the Social Busi- 
ness Subjects; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand. 
Address, Registrar. 

COMMERCE— EAST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June §-July 14; July 14-August 25. 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Office Machines; Accounting; Meth- 
ods of Teaching; graduate courses in business education. 
Address, Registrar. 

DENTON — NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June Rly ab July 16—August 23. Methods of Teach- 
ing Typewriting (Workshop); Methods of Teaching Shorthand 
(Worksho ); Teaching Aids in Business Education; Typing, 
Shorthand and related courses in business administration. 
Address, Vernon V. Payne, Chairman, Division of Business 
Education and Secretarial Science. 
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HOUSTON — UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON: Two Terms, 
June an, 18; July 16—August 25. Research in Business 
Education; Principles of Business Education; Improvement of 
Instruction in the General Business Subjects; Administration 
and Supervision of Business Education; Typewriting; Ac- 
counting; Management; Marketing; Business Correspondence; 
Workshop in Business Education (June 4—June 22). Address, 
Dr. Carlos K. Hayden, Chairman, Department of Business 
Education. 

HUNTSVILLE — SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 4-August 24. Shorthand and Typewriting; 
Typewriting and Office Practice; Business Principles; Office 
Machines; Business Law; Business Organization and Finance; 
Life Insurance; Foundation of Business Education; Business 
Statistics; Principles of Marketing; Business Psychology; 
Business Correspondence; Market Research. Address, Dr. Jean 
D. Neal, Head of the Business Administration Department. 

KINGSVILLE — TEXAS COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
INDUSTRIES: Two Terms, June 4-July 13; July 16- 
August 24. Teaching of Commercial Subjects; Elementary 
Accounting; advanced courses in business administration. 
Address, J. R. Manning, Division of. Business Administration. 

LUBBOCK — TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 4—July 14. Tests and Measurements in Busi- 
ness Education; Workshop in Business Education; Calculating 
Machines; Business Correspondence; Courses in Accounting, 
Management, Marketing, and Economics. Sec Term, 
July 16-August 24. Report Writing; courses in Accounting, 
Management, Marketing, and Economics. Address, Donald J. 
Tate. 

SAN MARCOS — SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June §-July 14; 
July 16—August 23. Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; 
Workshop in Business Education; Problems in Business Ad- 
ministration; Personnel Management; Business Law; Market- 
ing; Small Business Management; Salesmanship; Insurance. 
Address, Dr. J. Lloyd Read, Registrar. 

WACO — BAYLOR UNIVERSITY: June 6—August 23. 
Business Correspondence; Office Organization and Manage- 
ment; subject matter courses in economics and business. 
Address, Office of the Dean. 


Utah 


LOGAN — UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 11-July 20; July 25—August 17. First Quarter 
Typewriting; Business Typewriting; Indexing and Filing; 
Business Machines. Address, Ina Doty, Associate Professor of 
Business Administration and Secretarial Science. 

SALT LAKE CITY — UNIVERSITY OF UTAH: June 11- 
August 24. Newer Developments in Business Education Teach- 
ing Methods; Seminar in Business Education; Supervised 
Readings in Business Education. Address, Joseph A. Norton, 
Registrar, or Mary D. Brown, Department of Business Education. 


Vermont 


BURLINGTON — UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT: 
July 9—August 18. Seminar in Business Education; Improve- 
ment in Teaching Bookkeeping and Secretarial Subjects; The 
Consumer and His Purchases in Today’s Economy; subject 
matter courses in economic education. Address, Director of 
Summer Session. 


Virginia 
BLACKSBURG — VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
UTE: June 13-July 21. Curriculum Construction in Business 
Education; Principles and Practices in Clerical Office Training; 
Instructional Problems in Shorthand, Typewriting, and 


Bookkeeping; Research and Thesis. Address. . Harry Huf- 
man, Professor of Business Education. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: 
June 18-August 14. Family Financial Security Education 
(Workshop); Guidance-Industrial and Business Practicum 
(Workshop). Address, Director of Summer Session. 

FARMVILLE — LONGWOOD COLLEGE: Three-Week 
Session, June 11-June 29. Subject Matter Organization of 
Business Education. Siz-Week Session, July 2-August 11. 
Problems in Business Education. Eight-Week Session, June 18- 
August 11. Elementary Typewriting; Beginning Accounting; 
Office Machines; Business Law; General Business Principles 
(Advanced). Address, Dr. M. L. Landrum, Chairman, De- 
partment of Business Education. 

FREDERICKSBURG — MARY WASHINGTON COL- 
LEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: June 18- 
August 10, Subject matter courses in Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing. Address, Edward Alvey, Jr., Dean. 


Washington 
CHENEY — EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION: Seven-Week Session, June 11-July 27; Two- 


Week Session, July 30-August 10. Typing for Personal Use; 
Introduction to Business; Advanced Typewriting; Money and 
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Banking; Secretarial Subjects in the Public School; Directed 
Study in Business Education. Address, N. William Newsom. 

ELLENSBURG — CENTRAL WASHINGTON COL- 
LEGE OF EDUCATION: Two Terms, June 18-July 18; 
July 19-August 17. Workshop in Personal and Family Financial 
Security Education (June 18-July 18); Principles of Account- 
ing; Federal Taxation; Bookkeeping and Accounting Methods; 
Elementary Typewriting; Beginning Shorthand; Practical 
Classroom Duplicating Techniques; Investments for Beginners. 
Address, Dean of Instruction or Eugene J. Kosy, Business Edu- 
cation Department. 

PULLMAN — STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON: 
June 18—July 13. Shorthand Methods; Methods in Advanced 
Secretarial Problems. Address, Anne Corcoran. 


SEATTLE — SEATTLE UNIVERSITY: Two Sessions, 
June 18-July 17; July 18-August 17. Principles and Problems 
of Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in Type- 
writing; Improvement of Instruction in Gregg Shorthand and 
Transcription; Workshop in Business Education; Business 
Writing; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting. Address, 
Jack Koerner, Head, Secretarial Studies Department. 

SEATTLE — UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: First 
Term, June 18-July 18. Materials and Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting; Principles and Problems of Business Education. 
Second Term, July 19-August 17. Materials and Methods of 
Teaching Office and Clerical Practice; Materials and Methods 
of Teaching Gregg Shorthand and Transcription. Address, 
Director of Summer Quarter, or Professor Robert Briggs, College 
of Business Administration. 

West Virginia 

ATHENS — CONCORD COLLEGE: First Term, June 4§- 
July 18. Marketing; Shorthand III; Consumer Problems; 
Business Correspondence; Supervised Work. Second Term, 
July 16-August 18. Personnel Administration; Psychology of 
Business; Supervised Work. Address, Dr. Cloyd P. Armbrister, 
Chairman, Department of Business Education and Adminis- 
tration. 

BLUEFIELD — BLUEFIELD STATE COLLEGE: Three- 
Week Session, June 11-June 29; Siz-Week Session, July 2- 
August 10. Accounting; Economics; Typewriting; Business 
Law. Address, Dr. T. Mahaffey, Director, Department of Com- 
merce. 

FAIRMONT — FAIRMONT STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 4-July 18; July 16-August 24. Principles of Ac- 
counting; Business Law; Principles of Economics. Address, 
Otis H. Milam, Jr., Registrar and Director of Admissions. 

HUNTINGTON — MARSHALL COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June §-July 14; July 16—August 24. Teaching Business Edu- 
cation; Teaching General Business and Bookkeeping. Address, 
Dr. D. Banks Wilburn, Dean of Teachers College, or Dr. A. E. 
Harris, Dean of Graduate School. 


MONTGOMERY — WEST VIRGINIA INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY: June 4-August 3. Booming Typewriting; 
Intermediate Typewriting; a | Shorthand; Principles of 
Accounting; Office Appliances; rinciples of Economics; 
Contemporary Problems in Economics; Money, Credit, and 
Banking. Address, Dr. Reed Davis, Chairman, Business Admin- 
istration and Economics Departments. 

SHEPHERDSTOWN — SHEPHERD COLLEGE: 
June 11-August 80. Typing; Economics; Business Law; Busi- 
ness Machines; Business Correspondence. Address, Director of 
Summer Session. 

Wisconsin 

MADISON — UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: June 25- 
August 17. Pro-seminar in Family Financial Security Educa- 
tion; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and tse 
ing; Basic Principles in Business Education; Seminar in Business 
Education; Office Machines and Office Management. Address, 
Russell J. Hosler, Chairman, Department of Education. 

MILWAUKEE — MOUNT MARY COLLEGE: June 26- 
August 3. Accounting I and II; Dictation and Transcription. 
Address, Sister Mary Philemon, Dean of Studies. 

MILWAUKEE — SPENCERIAN COLLEGE: June 11- 
September 26. Beginning and advanced classes in Gregg 
Simplified, Typewriting, and Machine Shorthand; Accounting; 
Methods in Business Education. Address, Registrar. 

WHITEWATER — WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE: 
June 18-July 27. Improvement of Teaching Bookkeeping; 
Improvement seming Sees Advanced Shorthand; 
Cost Accounting; Income Tax Accounting; Auditing; Machine 
Computation. Address, Paul A. Carlson, Director, Division of 
Business Education. 


Wyoming 


LARAMIE — UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING: June 11- 
August 17. Peigepice of Business Education; Principles and 


Practices of Distributive Education; Methods in Typing and 
Shorthand; Methods in Bookkeeping and General Business; 
Business Education Workshop (June 11-22); Work Experience 
in Business Education. Address, Dr. Robert L. Hitch, Director 
of Business Education. 
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FOR BUSINESS 


Property Taxation. (Released in 1951.) This 
16-mm. sound motion picture in black and white was 
produced by Encylopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
Dr. H. F. Alderfer, Pennsylvania State College, acted 
as educational collaborator. The film may be shown in 
10 minutes. 


Summary. This film shows how taxes are distributed 
to support the police department, the fire department, 
educational system, and recreational facilities in any 
city. Two divisions of costs in the distribution of tax 
money include current expenses to cover the salaries of 
police and city officials, and the expenses necessary for 
operating the school system and parks. A careful ex- 
planation of how the city obtains money through taxa- 
tion is given. When a bond issue is floated, the handling 
and payment of the interest to the purchasers of the 
bonds is explained in detail. The following points are 
emphasized and illustrated: (a) How taxes are levied, 
(b) Exemptions of properties not taxed, (c) How the 
Board of Assessors determine assessed valuation on 
property, (d) The handling and mailing of tax bills to 
each property owner. 

The film further illustrates the breakdown of the 
three important tax units: county, city, and school 
district. The tax-rate for each unit is determined by the 
county commissioner, the city council, and the board of 
education for the school district. The tax rate for each 
unit is then illustrated to show each division of assess- 
ment on the bill before it is mailed to the property 
owner. 

Recommended Use. Recommended for use in general 
business, social studies, vocational guidance, and special 
adult classes or adult groups interested in taxation. 


Rental. “Property Taxation” may be obtained from 
Business Education Films, Film Center Building 
630 Ninth Avenue, New York 36, New York. The 
rental price is $2.50. 


An Idea Takes Wings. This 16-mm. sound mo- 
tion picture in color was produced by Moral Re- 
Armament. The film may be shown in 30 minutes. 


Summary. The city of Miami, Florida, was used as 
the home base for the filming of this picture on Mort] 
Re-Armament. “An Idea Takes Wings” is the story of 
how the airlines set up a Mora] Re-Armament program 
and how it proved very effective for the settling of 
grievances which result in strikes, and the bringing of 
employees and management together. Grievances are 
considered and discussed over the conference table by 
encouraging teamwork rather than by display of 
physical force. The film illustrates that in order to make 
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a program of this kind work to the best advantage, the 
following principles must be the underlying factors: 
(a) honesty, (b) purity, (c) unselfishness, (d) loyalty. 
Examples are given as to how these principles are 
applied to home life as well as in the factory. 

The final setting of “An Idea Takes Wings” is 
Mackinaw Island where delegates assemble to represent 
all nations of the world in a discussion of world-wide 
problems pertaining to management and labor. How to 
settle these problems by using MRA policies is stressed. 
Moral Re-Armament is a pioneer for a new world. The 
Communist countries will not gain much strength if 
the ideas such as were discussed and emphasized at this 
important assembly are carried out. 

Recommended Use. The film may be used to a good 
advantage as a preview to teaching the unit or units on 
labor relations in a regular high school economics course. 


Sale and Rental. “An Idea Takes Wings” may be 
obtained from Moral Re-Armament, 640 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, New York. The rental price is $7.50 and 
the selling price is $150. 


Make Sense With Your Clothing Dollars. 
(Released in 1955.) This 35-mm. silent filmstrip in color 
is available from the Consumer Education Department 
of Household Finance Corporation. 


Summary. “Make Sense with Your Clothing Dol- 
lars,” and the companion booklet, ‘“Money Manage- 
ment, Your Clothing Dollar,” show how principles of 
wardrobe planning, buying, and care as developed in 
the booklet, are put into practical use to help a typical 
family solve its clothing problems. This new filmstrip 
dramatizes how to decide what clothes are needed and 
how to fit costs into the total budget. These points are 
explained to give every viewer personal help that will 
assist him in making wiser choices and better use of 
his clothing dollars. Basic information on proper fit, 
good workmanship, suitable fabrics, and suitable color 
selection is provided. 

Recommended Use. This filmstrip can be shown to 
consumer education classes, school clubs, and adult 
educational groups. 

Rental. “Make Sense with Your Clothing Dollars” 
is available on free loan for one week. Reservations 
should be made at least one month in advance. The 
companion booklet, “Money Management, Your Cloth- 
ing Dollar,” is available for 10 cents per copy to cover 
postage and handling costs. Either or both may be 
obtained from the Consumer Education Department, 
Household Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Consumer Problems. 1956. By Center for 
Continuation Study, University of Minnesota. Now 
available this new 106—page, paper-bound booklet that 
contains proceedings of an institute held on consumer 
problems at the University of Minnesota in July, 1955. 
The arrangements for this institute were made by the 
University of Minnesota through the facilities of its 
Center for Continuation Study in cooperation with 
Consumers Union of United States of Mount Vernon, 
New York. The content of the booklet has been edited 
by Dr. Ray G. Price, University of Minnesota, and 
Walter H. Uphoff, assistant professor, University of 
Minnesota. The following units with illustrations and 
summary of discussion are included: (1) The Consumer 
in Modern Society, (2) Advertising and the Consumer, 
(3) Resale Price Laws and Discount Houses, (4) The 
Most for Your Medical Dollar, (5) Government and 
the Consumer, (6) Who Gets the Consumer’s Food 
Dollar? (7) Health and Cost Factors in Diet, (8) The 
Consumer Looks at Competition, (9) Family Financial 
and Buying Problems, (10) People as Consumers, and 
(11) A Continuing Program of Consumer Education. 
The content of this booklet should prove most interest- 
ing and it contains valuable information for leaders and 
public agencies, civic, educational, cooperative, farm 
and labor organizations. Additional copies of the book- 
let may be purchased from State Organization Service, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
Price, $1.00 per copy. 


Retailing Has a Career for You. 1954. This 
24-page, printed, paper-bound pamphlet tells the story 


of Retailing — what it is — the vital role it plays in our. 


economy — the many skills and talents needed, and the 
many career opportunities it offers. It talks about these 
things: (1) What the individual should ask himself in 
selecting a career, (2) Retailing generally — its big- 
ness — its constant changing and dynamic character, 
(3) About the small store and the large store — the 
department, specialty and chain store, (4) The many 
opportunities these stores offer and particularly how 
women fit into the picture, (5) About specific oppor- 
tunities in merchandising, store operations, sales pro- 
motion, personnel and control, (6) It stresses the per- 
sonal qualities needed for success in these areas and the 
lines of progression to the top, and (7) It tells the indi- 
vidual how to go about entering retailing as a career. 
Single copies sell at 35 cents. Discount allowed on 
quantities ordered. Write to Personnel Group, National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, 100 West $list Street, 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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Choosing Free Materials for Use in the Schools. 
March, 1955. This is a 24-page, printed, paper-bound 
pamphlet based on a manuscript prepared by Lanore A. 
Netzer, professor of education, Wisconsin State College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. This pamphlet discusses the 
problem of wise selection and use of the rising flood of 
free materials. An effort is made to offer assistance to 
school administrators and their teachers in developing 
sound and workable methods of handling the problem. 
It is intended as a practical guide, to be used in the 
development of policies and procedures that (1) will 
assure maximum benefits from the use of free and in- 
expensive materials, and (2) will set up safeguards 
against the schools becoming the agents of those who 
seek to warp the minds of our children to their own self- 
ish ends. Price, 50 cents. Order from The American 
Association of School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Electric Typing Is Easy Typing. 1955. This 
28-page, printed, paper-bound booklet has been pre- 
pared by the Underwood Corporation, Business Educa- 
tion Division. The authors are Earl G. Nicks, manager, 
and Robert J. Ruegg, assistant to the manager of the 
Business Education Division. The booklet has been 
prepared as a self-instruction text introducing the 
typing student to the Underwood electric typewriter. 
There are ten complete lessons to aid the instructor and 
student in learning the techniques in the operation of 
the Underwood electric typewriter. A suggested lesson 
plan is provided to assist the instructor in outlining 
an electric typewriting program. A copy of the booklet 
may be obtained by writing to the Underwood Corpora- 
tion, One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
Price, $1.00. 


Helping You Plan Your Life Insurance Pro- 
gram. 1956. By Charles E. Rogers and Marguerite C. 
Burk. This is a 36—page, printed, paper-bound pam- 
phlet prepared to help you with one of your family’s 
most important problems. It is the second of a series 
being issued by the Council on Consumer Information. 
This pamphlet will not tell you exactly what kind of 
life insurance you should buy or for how much, but it 
will help you decide on your needs for life insurance 
protection. It outlines the steps you should take to 
plan a good program and it will give you some tips on 
shopping for life insurance. Order from Fred C. Archer, 
Executive Secretary, The Council on Consumer Infor- 
mation, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
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CLERICAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Agnew, Meehan, Loso 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE fills the EMPHASIS ON DEVELOPMENT 
need for a basic, comprehensive termi- OF PERSONAL QU ALITIES 


nal course that will prepare students for 
general office occupations. It covers all 
the common and basic office duties and 
procedures except those dealing with of personal qualities so that the stu- 
dictation and transcription. Related dent will be most likely to succeed on 


skills are developed in a meaningful and the job is given throughout the book. 
practical manner. 


Guidance in the proper development 


Three times the student's attention is 


The seven appendixes on abbreviation, concentrated on these important 
punctuation, spelling and word choice, 


gremmer, reference books, cepitalisa matters. In Unit 1 the student is intro- 
tion, and special address forms and salu- duced to office jobs for the beginner 


tations have been brought up to date. and the office worker's personal 
There is a workbook, a set of achieve- qualities are emphasized. Again in 
ment tests, and a filing practice set. 


Unit 9 grooming, manners, and 
speech are discussed in their relation 


South -Western Publishin Co to becoming a receptionist. Finally 
3 * in Unit 17 emphasis on personal 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) hahy AE re 
again stressed in relation 
Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 ating COP soe 


New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 to the interview for a job. 
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Nothing To it 


Aunt Ethel: “Well, Beatrice, were you very brave at 
the dentist’s?” 

Beatrice: “Yes, auntie, I was.” 

Aunt Ethel: “Then here’s the dollar I promised you. 
And now tell me what the dentist did to you.” 

Beatrice: “He pulled out two of Willie’s teeth.” 


Originality 


A teacher called for sentences using the word “‘beans.’ 

“My father grows beans,” said the bright boy of the 
class. 

“My mother cooks beans,” said another pupil. 

Then a third popped up: “We are all human beans.” 


On Condition 


Mrs. Howe sent her small son across to the neighbor’s 
home with the message that if it were agreeable, 
Mrs. Howe would call that afternoon. On his return 
the lad was asked what he had said to the lady. 

“T told her,” he replied, “that if she-would make her- 
self agreeable you would be over this afternoon.” 


It Makes a Difference 


“You certainly have an excellently run garage here,” 
remarked the tourist as he was having his car serviced. 
“I was noticing that mechanic working on the car over 
there. He is so careful to use that cloth blanket on the 
fender when he’s working on the motor. It was a 
pleasure, too, to see a mechanic lower a hood gently. 
And notice, he washes his hands and puts a clean cloth 
on the upholstery before starting work on the car.” 

“Yeah,” replied the attendant, “that’s his own car.” 


A Disappointment 


Aunt: “I’m sorry, Jack, that you don’t like your gift. 
Remember, I asked you whether you preferred a large 
check or a small one.” 

Jack: “But I didn’t know you were talking about 
neckties!” 
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Determination 


At a lecture the speaker orated fervently: “‘He drove 
straight to his goal. He looked neither to the right nor 
to the left, but pressed forward, moved by a definite 
purpose. Neither friend nor foe could delay him or 
turn him from his course. All who crossed his path did 
so at their own peril. What would you call such a man?” 

“‘A taxi driver,” shouted a voice from the audience. 


* e « 
A Wise Man 


She: “You seem to be an able bodied man. 
ought to be strong enough to work.” 

Tramp: “I know, mum, and you seem to be beautiful 
enough to go on the stage, but evidently you prefer the 
simple life.” 

She: “Step into the kitchen, and I'll see if I can’t 
stir up a meal for you.” 


You 


e * e 
A Logical Deduction 


Teacher: “What is the meaning of cubic?” 
Bright Boy: “Cubic is the language in Cuba.” 


+. so . 
A Real ‘‘Terror’’ 


“Mary,” said her mother, “every time you are 
naughty I get a gray hair.” 

“Gee, Mom, you must have been a terror when you 
were a little girl. Just look at grandma!” 


Poor Grannie! 

Mother was listening to little Dennis saying his 
prayers, while Grannie sat knitting. 

Toward the end of his prayers, Mother was surprised 
to hear her little son raise his voice and positively roar: 

“And please, can I have a bicycle for my birthday? 

“But, Dennis,” she protested, “God isn’t deaf!” 

“No,” answered the little chap seriously, “but 
Grannie is!”’ , 

ee ee 
Did She Get the Job? 

Stenographer: “When I applied for a job, the 
manager had the nerve to ask if my punctuation was 

Friend: “What'd you tell him?” ae, 

Sten: “TI said I’d never been late for work in my life. 
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H yplied Business Arithmetic 
6th Edition by Curry and Piper 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, Sixth CHECH THESE FEATURES 
Edition, is by far the most popular book in 
its field because it is planned for teach- 
ability and easy mastery. Each principle 
‘s introduced and developed through its 
application in some everyday personal or ; 
business problem with which the student Visogical, Sive-ctep lenening glen 

is familiar. This functional presentation VOral, mental, and written exercises 
builds skill in handling the simple arith- VPlanned cumulative reviews 
metical computations and also teaches how 
the fundamental processes will be applied 
in a commonplace personal or business 
transaction. 


¥ 


Step-by-step presentation 
VIllustrative examples 


Functional approach 


./Supplementary problems and drills 


Retention of the principles and applications 
is assured through planned period cumula- 
tive reviews. Drills for speed and accuracy 
and supplementary problems are given in 
special sections at the end of the book. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Man, 38, with Master’s degree and additional credits 
in Secondary School Administration, 12 years’ teaching 
experience in all business subjects and social science, 
and 4 years’ ae in administration, desires per- 
manent high school or junior high school position in the 
East, preferably New Jersey. Available in August. Ad- 
dress, No. 145. 


Experienced business teacher would like summer 
position in teaching, office work, or other type of work 
that would offer new opportunities for experience. 
Available June 1. Address, No. 146. 


Administrator-educator available for fall term. Past 
experience includes school management, principal, 
department head. Capable of teaching all phases of 
accounting and business administrative subjects. Eight 
years’ executive business experience. This is an oppor- 
tunity to secure the services of one who is experienced in 
business school operation. Prefer East or West Coast, 
but other sections will be considered. Address, No. 147. 


Man, 34, desires business teaching position in high 
school or junior college. Has B.A. degree with four years’ 
teaching experience at the high school level, plus 29 grad- 
uate hours and six years of actual business experience. 
Address, No. 148. 


Young male business teacher, age 24, married, desires 
teaching position for the summer. Have B.S., M.A., two 
years’ experience in senior high school and one year 
college teaching experience. Specialize in typing and 
office machines. Would consider permanent position in 
state college or university. Would accept an instructor’s 
position while working on doctorate. Address, No. 149. 


High type man, college trained, with over thirty years’ 
experience in the field and office in the sale of both exten- 
sion and resident business college training (present! 
employed by an old-established school in the South) 
desires to make a change. Thoroughly honest, trust- 
worthy, industrious, and dependable. My business is 
secured on a highly ethical basis and I have a high per- 
centage of prove-ups. Am interested only in representing 
a school that is well known and that has a plan for stu- 
dents to earn their board and room while attending 
school. Prefer the South or Midwest. Write fully in first 
letter giving complete information as to territory covered, 
method of securing prospects, method of remuneration, 
etc. Address, No. 150. 


Woman teacher with major in commerce and minors 
in English and education, as well as several years’ ex- 
perience teaching commercial subjects in high school 
and actual field experience, desires teaching position in 
central Michigan or the northern part of the lower 

ula. Well qualified to teach all commercial sub- 
ects. References gladly given. Address, No. 151. 


Experienced school woman, with M.A. degree, desires 
=— in Secretarial Department of a well-established 

usiness college. Prefer to head the department. Spe- 
cialize — Gregg simplified ; also have knowledge of Speed- 
writing. Might consider making a small investment. 
Prefer a Florida location. Address, No. 152. 
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Man, 52, with M. Ed. degree in business education, 
18 additional hours in business administration, several 
years’ experience ——— business subjects in colleges 
and high schools, as well as experienced in office and 
accounting work, desires position where mature judg- 
ment and leadership are needed. Prefer the West or 
South. Address, No. 153. 


Energetic male college instructor, single, age 30, with 
Master’s degree, desires teaching position for summer or 
1956-57. Can teach all secretarial science subjects — 
particularly interested in Gregg shorthand. Qualified to 
supervise student teachers in laboratory school. Ex- 
cellent references. Address, No. 154. 


Energetic young lady, 21, with B.S. in business, desires 
teaching position in Manhattan, Kansas, area. Can teach 
all business subjects on high school level. Minor in 
English. Excellent references. Address, No. 155. 


Business teacher, age 35, desires position in public 
schools of Nassau County, New York. Holds M.A. in 
Business Education with New Jersey certification in 
Distributive Education. Have had eight years of teaching 
experience and five years of practical retailing experience. 
Address, No. 156. 


Experienced teacher of all business subjects, with col- 
lege degrees, wishes to obtain a sition in accredited 
business school. South only. Address, No. 157. 


College-trained lady instructor, with 19 years’ expe- 
rience in high school work, desires position in business 
college. Can teach typing, Gregg shorthand (anniversary 
or simplified), business English, secretarial duties, word 
a and filing. Minimum salary $275 a month. Will 
consider any location. Best of references. Prefer to begin 
September 1. Address, No. 158. 


Summer position wanted by man with 16 years’ 
teaching experience in junior high, senior high, business 
college, and teachers’ college. Have 36 hours of graduate 
credit beyond the master’s degree. ualified to teach 
office machines, typewriting, shorthand, secretarial 
practice, business nglish, elementary accounting, 
business mathematics, tests and measurements, and 
methods. Available June 25. Address, No. 159. 


Woman, with M.A. degree and 12 years of experience 
teaching accounting, typing Gregg simplified shorthand, 
business English, and rench, desires change of position. 
Would consider a partnership deal. Address, No. 160. 


Business teacher, male, age 33, desires position in West 
or Midwest. Able to teach accounting and allied business 
subjects, including Gregg Shorthand. Experience on 
both college and high school level; also practical expe- 
rience as public and tax accountant. Excellent references. 
Address, No. 161 


Experienced lady teacher with A.B. degree and 33 hours 
graduate study in commercial education desires position 
in high school, junior college, or small college. Can teach 
shorthand, filing, typing, office machines, and bookkeep- 
ag Kansas or Nebraska position preferred. Address, 

o. 
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Man, married, age 48, with B.A., M.A., and 24 hours of 
work toward Ph.D., now teaching business English, 
introduction to business, business law, consumer eco- 
nomics, and pope eee of economics, desires position in 
junior a or college away from Great Lakes. Address, 
No. 184. 


Man, 36, single, veteran, with B.S. in Education and 
30 hours of approved work (graduate), desires teaching 
ition for summer. Would consider permanent - 
tion. Can teach typing and allied subjects. Not q fied 
in shorthand. Have five years’ experience in New York 
State high schools. Certified in New York State and 
Ohio. Would prefer a teaching position in business 
administration. Will consider an instructor’s position 
while working on a doctorate. Address, No. 185. 


Family man, 39, with B.S. and M.A. degrees, now 
teaching business subjects and social studies in high 
school, desires position as elementary or secondary 
school administrator or college teaching tion. Have 
satisfied New Jersey’s requirements for elementary and 
secondary principalships with Master’s degree in ad- 
ministration and supervision and additional post- 
graduate work. Hold life-time teaching certificates in 
both business education and social studies. Background 
includes over 13 years of public school teaching and 
over 5 years of actual business experience. Will consider 
any location. Address, No. 188. 


Female, 28, desires position in high school, private 
school, or college teaching business subjects. Have 
B.S. and M.S. degrees in business education and seven 
years of teaching experience on the high school level. 
Will also consider a summer position. Address, No. 191. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Experienced instructors in business subjects wanted to 
teach in the state of Indiana. Will have openings on 
May 1 and June 1. In replying, give educational back- 
ground and experience. Address, writing Secre- 
tarial and Accounting Schools, 8 East Market Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Outstanding op ° 
Commission with liberal drawing account. Will furnish 
automobile if necessary. Address, Speedwriting Secre- 
tarial and Accounting Schools, 8 East Market Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


rtunity for experienced gepfoteee 


Two enthusiastic instructors wanted by well-estab- 
lished business college in the Southeast —one for 
secretarial (Gregg shorthand) department and one for 
advanced accounting department. Positions permanent. 
Day and night school. —_ is very modern and air- 
conditioned. Address, No. 163. 


A young or middle-aged man or woman, capable of 
teaching accounting, English, and business college math, 
wanted. Excellent salary and good working conditions. 
Mail applications to Muskegon School of Business, 
169 West Webster, Muskegon, Michigan. 


Young man, not over 35, wanted for teaching position 
and junior ad ministrative responsibilities in the account- 
ing division of one of the largest and most progressive 
business schools in the East. Location central. Please 
give age, education, and experience in applying. Ad- 
dress, No. 165. 


Registrar wanted: Private business school located in 
Philadelphia needs registrar, man or woman. The 
position involves no solicitation. Related responsibilities 
include public relations work and school visitations. In 
reply, please state age, education, and experience. 
Address, No. 166. 


Instructor of accounting and allied subjects wanted for 
immediate employment by large, progressive two-year 
business school located in the Carolinas. Permanent 
position, with excellent salary, vacation policy, and other 
benefits. Please give personal details, education, and 
experience in reply. Address, No. 167. 
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Speedwriting shorthand and teacher needed 
immediately by progressive, well-established school in 
South Carolina. Permanent, well-paid position available 
to qualified mature teacher. Please furnish all pertinent 
information in application letter. Address, No. 168. 


Capable executive-type lady or gentleman shorthand or 
accounting teacher wanted by old-established Ontario 
business college. Degree preferred. Opportunity to ac- 
quire financial interest later. Excellent potential. State 
qualifications and salary expected. Address, No. 169. 


Experienced school man, age 52, planning to establish 
or buy a private business college, invites correspondence 
from honest, capable person as prospective partner. 
Address, No. 170. 


Typing teacher wanted by large business college in 
North Carolina. Applicant must have degree and be able 
to prove superior success as a teacher. Excellent pay and 
job security. Submit complete data with recent photo- 
graph. Address, No. 171. 


Man or woman wanted to teach office practice. Divi- 
sions of this subject are: Filing ee pe Business 
Machines, Secretarial Procedures, and Legal and Medical 
Typewriting. Full-time, permanent employment; one 
month’s vacation with pay each year. his is a large 
college of secretarial training located in a large Eastern 
city. Address, No. 172. 


Modern, progressive school on the Atlantic Seaboard 
has attractive permanent position open for strong 
teacher of Gregg shorthand, business English, typing. 
Good salary for the right —_. Must be college trained. 
Experience preferred. ubmit 


data sheet and recent 
photograph. Address, No. 173. 


Solicitor wanted, man or woman, by a business school . 
in a northwestern Pennsylvania town. Liberal commis- 
sion. Address, No. 174. 


Young man with adequate education, experience, and 
personal qualifications wanted to assume management 
of a professional private business school, after a very 
few years of registration and management activity. 
No capital investment required. Excellent opportunity 
for aggressive, conscientious person. Middle Atlantic 
States location. Address, No. 186. 


Two teachers wanted: one for June 15 and one for 
September. Very pleasant small schoolin Pennsylvania. 
Need good shorthand teacher for June. Prefer teachers 
who have taught bookkeeping, writing, and short- 

nd. Give complete data and photo with first letter. 
Address, No. 187. 


Partner wanted for a Miami, Florida, business school. 
Experienced, alert individual has an excellent eager. 
— to get in on the ground floor of a beautiful little 
school. 


Small investment needed. Address, No. 189. 


Teacher wanted for summer months of June, July, 
and August. Business college in Southeast has a con- 
tract with the local air base and needs a secretarial 
teacher to instruct airmen in clerical duties. Classes 
run 20 class days = month with a five- to six-day break 
between classes. Instruction is based on a six-hour day; 
five days a week. Address, No. 192. 


Teacher of Gregg shorthand wanted. Prefer teacher 
with business school experience. Start August 20. Per- 
manent position with good salary. Address, E. O. Fen- 
ton, American Institute of Business, Des Moines. 


. Iowa. 
(Concluded on next page) 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Excellent opportunity for young or middle-aged man 
with private business school experience to invest in a well- 
known, and one of the oldest, private business schools in 
the Middle West. Candidate will be expected to help sell 
courses and to help manage school. Address, No. 175. 


Progressive, old-established school in large South- 
eastern city for sale on terms to responsible persons. 
Approved for veterans and rehabilitation students. 

ember of Southeastern Association, American Associa- 
tion, N.A.C.B.S. Accredited by Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools. Priced for quick sale. Accounts 
receivable in enrollments beginning June season, with 
substantial deposits, total three times selling price. 
Address, No. 176. 


Old-established business college, located about 75 miles 
from Cleveland, for sale. Elderly proprietor wishes to 
retire. Very little promotion during the past five years, 

Eood fieldman can clean up. Address, 


= good income. 
0. 177. 


Well-established school, located in northwest Washing- 
ton city of 40,000, for sale. Continuous operation for over 
50 years. Large area to draw from. Capacity 100 students. 
Equipment modern. School newly decorated. Reason- 
— 2. Owner leaving because of health. Address, 

o. ‘ 


Only business college located in Indiana city of 40,000 
population for sale. $5,000 will handle. Address, No. 179. 


Established business college in large Midwestern city 
for sale. Has Speedwriting franchise. Will sell all or half 
interest to — capable of assuming management. 
This is a real opportunity with a reasonable investment. 
Address, No. 180. 


Two- to three-teacher school in Midwest for sale. 
Approved for V. A. and State Rehabilitation students. 
Has Speedwriting franchise. Never in the red; enroll- 
ments now 33 per cent ahead of 1955. Ideal for man and 
wife. Owner retiring after December, or sooner for the 
right offer. Address, No. 181. 


Old, reliable, successful business school located in 
Northeastern State for sale. Owner must sell because 
of health. Address, No. 190. 


FOR SALE 


One Stenograph machine, one Stenotype machine for 
sale. Complete set of lessons. Practically new. Price $50 
each. Address, No. 182. 


Business school equipment and the building, located 
in a thriving community in the western part of New York 
State, for sale. Will sell separately. sking only $800 
for the equipment. Owner too ill to continue. Address, 
No. 183. 


Certified Professional Secretaries 
as Speakers 


Of the thousands who are currently em. 
ployed as secretaries, only 772 persons in 
the United States have achieved the Certified 
Professional Secretary rating. Sponsored 
by the National Secretaries Association 
(International), the Institute for Certifying 
Secretaries administers and supervises an 
annual examination for qualified secretaries 
(men and women). Those successfully 
passing all six subjects covered in the 
two-day examination, which includes human 
relations and personal adjustment, business 
law, secretarial accounting, business adminis- 
tration, secretarial procedures, and secre- 
tarial skills, are designated as Certified 
Professional Secretaries. 

An opportunity to acquaint management 
and the general public with the aims and 
purposes of the C.P.S. Program will be 
welcome. Any business association or group 
wishing to include something about the 
Certified Professional Secretary in a pro- 
gram may secure the names of qualified 
speakers within any specific locality by 
writing to the National Secretaries Asso- 
ciation (International), 222 West Eleventh 
Street, Kansas City 5, Missouri. 


New Officers for Western 
Washington Association 


At the annual meeting of the Western 
Washington Business Education Association, 
held in Seattle on March 30 and 31, the 
following officers were elected: president, 
Dennis Roley, Stadium High School, Ta- 
coma; vice-president, Inez E. Moore, 
Lincoln High School, Tacoma; secretary, 
Mrs. Thelma Booth, Fife High School, 
Tacoma; treasurer, Dora E. Butler, Long- 
view High School, Longview. 
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Thirty-two pages and cover. 


Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING 
Second Edition 
by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. 
It is suitable for a short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all 
the information needed for indexing, and ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. 
When these workbook pages have been removed, the instructions and rules may be kept for refer- 


List price 56 cents. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 
Dallas 2 
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A HEW 1956 FIFTH EDITION 
OF THE MOST TEACHABLE 
BOOK If THE 
FIELD 


Applied Economics 


By J. H. Dodd 


APPLIED ECONOMICS, Fifth Edition, is a book you will 
be proud to use. It presents a balanced treatment of 
fundamental economic principles interestingly written in 
nontechnical language. Our American economy is de- 
scribed and explained in terms of the experiences of the 
student. Suggestions from teachers and students who used 
the previous edition have been utilized. A concise sum- 
mary, set in italics, is given at the end of each chapter. 


The primary purpose of APPLIED ECONOMICS, Fifth 

Edition, is to develop an enlightened economic citizen. 

The origin and flow of the national income is explained 

simply and supplemented with graphic material. Such 

terms as gross national product, net national product, 
national income, personal income, disposable income, 
spendings, savings, and other commonly heard eco- 
nemic terms are explained and illustrated. It is a 
bock that will appeal to today’s high school senior 
because of the information it gives of immediate 
interest and future value. 
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A BOOK FOR EVERY 
NEED IN ADDING OR 
CALCULATING MACHINE 
TRAINING 








Office Machines Course 
Agnew 


(A combination of the other 
courses below) 


Key-Driven Calculator 


Course 
Goodfellow-Agnew 


(For Burroughs and Comp- 
tometer) 


Ten-Key Adding Listing 
Machine Course 
Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Underwood-Sundstrand, 
Remington Rand, Monarch, 
and Barrett) 


Vocational Efficiency Drills 
Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Burroughs and Comp- 
tometer) 


Rotary Calculator Course 
Goodfellow-Agnew 


(For Monroe, Marchant, and 
Friden) 


Full-Keyboard Adding List- 


ing Machine Course 
Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Burroughs, Monroe, Vic- 
tor, Allen Wales, Barrett, 
Corona, and Allen) 
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